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EDITORIAL 
VIOLENCE AND THE FUTURE OF MAN 


All ages are in one sense or another violent. But in our terms 
violence is more serious than that of the past because of our de- 
structive potential, because of our dependence upon a highly inte- 
grated industrial system and a sophisticated division of labor. In 
non-industrial societies, violence in one place does not necessarily 
induce disorder in another place. This is not so in industrial soci- 
eties. The more highly developed a nation, the more pervasive the 
disruptive effects of violence. The United States is especially vul- 
nerable. Our mutual dependence upon others is almost total: only 
five percent of our people produce the food we consume; an even 
smaller group produces our clothing; all of us are dependent upon 
craftsmen, technicians, or engineers for our most elementary 
needs -- transportation, fuel, electricity, medicine, drugs, and 
virtually everything else. 

Violence is inherently brutal, and as such destroys our sense of 
fellow feeling; it debilitates our sense of compassion; it brings to 
the surface the animal in us. Violence is socially and morally in- 
tolerable. With it we can destroy old systems, but we cannot build 
new ones. Violence in the streets is unacceptable in a civilized 
society. So is that violence we perpetrate on one another withcars. 
So with guns. To sell them in the name of economic or political 
freedom is pathological; it is an indictment of our characters. 
Basing our national economy on war potential is heedless, ineffi- 
cient, and suicidal. War, the ultimate expression of violence, is no 
longer an effective instrument of political policy. It is irrational, 
debasing, and futile. Whatever tools we may or may not use with 
efficacy to attack the frightfully complicated problems of our 
times, we may be sure that bayonets and bombs willnot solve them. 
We may, however, remove man and thus indirectly "solve" them all. 

Violence generates its own momentum. Violence escalates itself 
and in so doing justifies itself--at least in the minds of those who 
think with their viscera. Violence calls for even more violence. 
Pain inflicted calls for an even greater amount of retributive pain. 
Violence is the antithesis of civilization and it is the culture in 
which the military mind flourishes. 

If the United States is to survive—if mankind is to survive—then 
our habitual recourse to violence must yield to reason, restraint, 
and accommodation. Leadership within the churches, the schools, 
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the business community, the universities, and the journalism fra- 
ternity, must all be used to lower the level of hate, anxiety, fear, 
to reduce the urge to rely on retribution, and to minimize the com- 
pulsion to violence. 

All our conditioned loyalties to individual disciplines notwith- 
standing, we in the universities can render no greater service than 
humanizing the passions of man. If our schools and universities 
fail to turn out men and women who are emotionally mature--and 
these are the only ones capable of abstaining from violence--then 
all else in academia is futile in the long run. 

Milton counsels that ". . . peace hath her victories, no less re- 
nowned than war. ..." For us the victories of peace are more 
urgent than ever before--provided we want a world in which we can 
live creatively, work productively, share awarm comradeship in the 
human adventure, and bequeath to our children more than rubble, 
disease, starvation, and death. 


Lloyd P. Williams 
University of Oklahoma 
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THE CARTESIAN CIRCLE: 
DESCARTES' RESPONSE TO SCEPTICISM 


Matthew J. Kelly 
Southern [llinois University 


In the MEDITATIONS there are arguments to prove that God 
exists, that material substance exists, that material substance 
differs from mental substance, and that both differ from God, the 
infinite being Who, because He is perfect and cannot be a deceiver, 
guarantees the truth of our clear and distinct perceptions. It is 
not without reason, therefore, that readers of the MEDITATIONS 
have assumed that Descartes thought that certain questions about 
the ultimate structure of reality had tobe resolved if the develop- 
ing science of nature were to have a secure foundation. In their 
view, the MEDITATIONS is a metaphysical treatise in which Des- 
cartes, in an admittedly novel manner, tries to resolve certain 
traditional ontological issues in order to secure the foundations of 
the new science. 

It is notorious, however, how weak the ontology of the MEDITA- 
TIONS is. Scarcely anyone believes that Descartes succeeds in 
proving that God exists, that material substance exists, or that 
mental and material substances differ, and it is difficulties with 
one or another of these arguments that have kept many commenta- 
tors. from judging his work a success. The Cartesian circle is a 
case in point. The issue of a circle was immediately raised by the 
authors of the second set of objections published with the MEDI- 
TATIONS and by Arnauld, the author of the fourth set of objections. 
Arnauld put his difficulty this way: 


The only remaining scruple I have is an uncertainty as to 
how acircular reasoning is tobe avoided insaying: 'the only 
secure reason wehave for believing that what weclearly and 
distinctly perceive is true, is the fact that God exists.' 

But we canbe sure that God exists, only because we clearly 
and evidently perceive that; therefore prior to being cer- 
tain that God exists, we should be certain that whatever 
we clearly and evidently perceive is true.1 





Professor Kelley received his Ph.D. in philosophy from the 
University of Notre Dame in 1963. He has special interests in 
medieval and 17th century thought and has published previously in 
these fields. 
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Descartes' response is disappointing. He refers Arnauld to what 
he said in answer to numbers three and four in the second set of 
objections and then recapitulates the points he made there in the 
following manner: 


Finally, to prove that I have not argued ina circle... I 
may cite the explanations that I have already given at suffi- 
cient length in my reply to the second set of Objections, 
numbers 3 and 4, There I distinguished those matters that 
in actual truth we clearly perceive from those we remem- 
ber to have formerly perceived. For first, we are sure 
that God exists because we have attended to the proofs that 
established this fact; but afterwards it is enough for us to 
remember that we have perceived something clearly, in 
order to be sure that it is true; but this would not suffice, 
unless we knew that God existed and that he didnot deceive 
us. 2 


Descartes is distinguishing two different cognitive situations. 
On the one hand, there is the situation in which we are now clearly 
perceiving something, say that x is y. On the other hand, there is 
the situation in which, although we are not now perceiving some- 
thing clearly, say that ais b, we remember that we have proven 
that ais b and that we have perceived it clearly. The point, then, 
of his response to Arnauld is the simple one that knowledge that 
God is and that He is not a deceiver belongs to the first sort of 
situation and that we are sure that He is and that He is not a de- 
ceiver because we are nowclearly perceiving this, supposedly on the 
basis of the proof in the "Third Meditation."3 There is no circle 
because knowledge of the existence of God and that He is not a de- 
ceiver is not needed to guarantee the truth of a present clear and 
distinct perception, the quality of the perception alone suffices to 
guarantee its truth. Knowledge of the existence of God and that 
He is not a deceiver is needed as a guarantee only when we are no 
longer clearly perceiving something and remember that we have 
formerly so perceived it. 

Descartes' explanation, however, is difficult to square with the 
text of the MEDITATIONS. In the "Third Meditation, " before he 
establishes the existence and character of God, Descartes says 
quite explicitly that he does not see how he can ever be certain of 
anything until the existence and character of God are known. His 
own words are: 
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And, certainly, since I have no reason to believe that there 
is a God who is a deceiver, and as I have not yet satisfied 
myself that there is aGod at all, the reason for doubt which 
depends on this opinion alone is very slight, and so to speak 
metaphysical. But in order to be able altogether to remove 
it, I must inquire whether there is a God as soon as the oc- 
casion presents itself; and if I find that there is a God, I 
must also inquire whether He may be a deceiver; for with- 
out a knowledge of these two truths I do not see that I can 
ever be certain of anything. 4 


Faced with these texts, commentators have argued that God is 
for Descartes the guarantee of the truth of all clear and distinct 
ideas. As they see it, until God's existence is proven, clear and 
distinct ideas are nothing more than indubitable, i.e., psychologi- 
cally certain, and it is only after the existence of a veracious God 
is established that we can be sure that what is indubitable is true.5 
The obvious difficulty with this interpretation is the simple logical 
one of getting a true conclusion, i.e., that God exists and is vera- 
cious, out of premises which are not true but only indubitable. 

Other commentators have accepted Descartes' response to Ar- 
nauld. As they see it, the textual problems can be overcome. God 
does not, as they read Descartes, guarantee the truth of all clear 
and distinct ideas, but only those remembered to have been clearly 
and distinctly perceived. In this way circularity is avoided because 
God does not guarantee the truth of the COGITO and the axioms 
needed to prove that He is and that He is not a deceiver; He guar- 
antees only the truth of remembered clear and distinct ideas. § 

The trouble with this view is that it is difficult toknow what God 
is guaranteeing. Descartes certainly doesnot mean to suggest that 
God guarantees our memory. Even asympathetic commentator like 
Beck finds this a "patent absurdity."7 But if God does not guaran- 
tee the memory of a clear and distinct idea, what, on this view, 
does He guarantee? In addition to the remembering itself, what is 
there, besides the clear and distinct idea, inthe memory of a clear 
and distinct idea? But if God is needed to guarantee a clear and 
distinct idea, we have the circle with us once again. 

We may, if we wish, convict Descartes of failure because of the 
circle, or because we judge, for one or another reason, that his 
proofs for the existence of God and material substance are faulty, 
but we should recognize that our rejection is based on the assump- 
tion that the MEDITATIONS is a book of metaphysics which Des- 
cartes wrote to resolve ontological issues, the issues which he 
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thought had to be settled if men were to proceed with confidence in 
the scientific study.of nature. Yet is it really credible that Des- 
cartes did not notice the weakness of his arguments and the con- 
tradiction of the circle?.’ Perhaps we should make a different as- 
sumption about the MEDITATIONS and read it as another kind of 
book. 

But if it is not an ontological treatise, what kind of book might 
the MEDITATIONS be? Because Descartes wrote it to secure the 
foundations of the new science, before we decide what kind of book 
it is, perhaps we should ask ourselves what it was in the first half 
of the seventeenth century that was undermining the new science 
and requiring, therefore, that attention be paid to its foundations. 

The interpretation of the MEDITATIONS as a book of ontology 
requires us to think that the new science was, in Descartes' eyes 
at least, being undermined because men no longer believed in the 
existence of a good God and in the existence of, and the distinction 
between, mental and material substances. So Descartes set out to 
shore up the foundations of the new science by proving that God 
exists, etc. 

Yet Galileo's difficulty with the Roman Inquisition suggests that 
belief in the existence of a good God, rather than disbelief, could 
have been undermining the edifice of science. At the risk of some 
simplification, the issue between Galileo and the Church can be put 
like this: Is the truth of claims about nature to be determined by 
reason, i.e., by the techniques called science, or by the Bible and 
the churches, i.e., by revelation? To opt for the latter, as many 
religious leaders did in the face of the new science, is to force the 
religious scientist, who believes in the existence of a good God and 
trusts His revelation, to abide a religiously engendered, radical 
scepticism to the effect that what manat his scientific best thinks 
to be the case, God and the angels can know to be false. Yet to opt, 
as the man who would trust the new science might want to, for the 
position that the truth value of assertions about nature is to be 
determined only by the scientific techniques reason develops is to 
say in effect that, not only are the Bible and the churches irrele- 
vant when it comes to evaluating claims about nature, but that 
God's revelation deceives man. Since no one who believes in the 
existence of a good God can consistently think the latter, belief in 
the existence of a good God, by causing men to distrust the new 
science, tended to undermine it. 

Moreover, the new science of Descartes' time must have seemed 
very strange to the non-scientist who, all too easily and quite un- 
consciously, equates his perceptual experience with reality itself. 
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Such a man would have to reject many of the new science's claims 
since he then could not in any obvious and straightforward manner 
be squared with his perceptual experience. To suggest to him, how- 
ever, that he should not judge the claims of the new science in 
terms of his perceptual experience because the latter is not the 
same as reality, is tocreate achasm between perceptual experience 
and reality, between the mental and the physical. If physical reality, 
as the new science seemed to teach, cannot be equated with mental 
reality or perceptual experience, then the issue of scepticism is 
raised again, although in slightly different form than in Galileo's 
case. For, if one accepts the position that the truth of claims 
about nature is to be determined on the basis of perceptual experi- 
ence,” then the new science has to be rejected because it teaches 
that the physical does not have the qualities we perceive. On the 
other hand, if matter is unlike perceptual experience, how can the 
man of science ever be sure that his claims about nature are true 
if he cannot use his perceptual experience as the guarantee of the 
truth of his claims?9 Clearly, if men are to press confidently on in 
the scientific study of nature, they will have to overcome both 
their lack of confidence inscience due to their tendency to evaluate 
thought in terms of perceptual experience and the scepticism pro- 
duced in them by the belief that the mental and the physical are 
radically different. 

Moreover, the new science might have been called into question 
and undermined by the then dawning awareness in men's minds of the 
awful complexity and immensity of the universe. This awareness 
might have suggested to the non-religious thinker something similar 
to what churchmen were saying to Galileo, namely, that no matter 
what the scientific man thinks, his account might just be apoint of 
view, an appearance which the universe itself ultimately belies. As 
in the case of Galileo, the issue is easy tosimplify: Is the truth of 
claims about nature to be determined by reason's techniques or by 
the ultimate structure of the universe? To opt for the latter al- 
ternative is to demand an ontological guarantee or measure for 
truth which in the face of an infinite universe amounts to the ad- 
mission that we cannot know whether we know. Yet to reject such 
an unusable measure and opt for the former alternative is to say in 
effect that reason is autonomous, i.e., that it is its own guarantee 
and measure for the truth of itsclaims, and that the universe as it 
is in itself cannot be used to evaluate claims. 

Now, as the case of Galileo made clear to Descartes, it was not 
safe in the third and fourth decades of the seventeenth century to 
support the position of science in opposition to the churches, and 
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the advocate of the scientific position had either to risk censure 
or appear to be doing something else. Anyone attempting to explain 
and justify the option of the new scientist, especially if he were by 
nature timid, 10 would be faced with the double task of displaying 
the autonomous character of reason and of doing so in a way which 
would prevent churchmen and their followers from suspecting what 
he was saying about religion and the churches when it comes to 
scientific claims about nature. How better do this than by writing 
a work like the MEDITATIONS which both represents God as the 
source and guarantee for the scientist, as He is for the religious, 
of the truth of claims and suggests by the device of the circle that 
God cannot be without contradiction a guarantee of knowledge that 
man can use? On this view, the circle would be Descartes' way of 
saying, to those who have ears to hear, that what God knows is ir- 
relevant when it comes toclaims about nature supported by science. 

We must be careful, however, not to restrict Descartes’ use of 
the circle too narrowly, for we have seen that reflections other 
than those encouraged by religion could have tended to undermine 
man's confidence in the new science. If it was dangerous to say in 
the early seventeenth century, because of the power of the churches, 
that they and God are irrelevant when it comes to evaluating the 
claims science makes about the world, it was then as difficult, as 
the former task was dangerous, to argue convincingly that the ulti- 
mate structure of the universe is irrelévant when it comes to eval- 
uating the truth of scientific claims. How better suggest that the 
ultimate structure of reality cannot be used by man as a guarantee 
or measure for the truth of his thought than by writing a work like 
the MEDITATIONS? For when the contradiction of the circle is 
generalized, it is clear that any attempt to place a usable guaran- 
tee or measure for knowledge in something other than reason itself 
involves a contradiction. 

The circle, then, is something intentional which Descartes wrote 
into his MEDITATIONS as a way of indirectly teaching his readers 
that the knowing situation does not permit man to appeal claims 
about the world to acourt higher than reason--certainly not to the 
court of God, beings in themselves, or the perceptual experience of 
the ordinary man. The circle is a successful device if it leads Des- 
cartes' readers to see what Descartes himself saw, namely, that, 
because of the nature of the knowing situation, the question of 
knowledge must precede the question of being. 

It is Descartes' aim in the MEDITATIONS to provide a secure 
foundation for the scientific study of nature. He does this not by 
writing a work of traditional metaphysics but by countering those 
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reflections which were undermining man's confidence in the new 
science. Instead of trying to resolve ontological issues in the 
MEDITATIONS, Descartes is saying that there are no ontological 
issues which need to be resolved before men can proceed with con- 
fidence in the scientific study of nature. In fact, he is saying that 
the supposition that certain ontological issues have been resolved, 
whether by experience, religion, or metaphysics, is the source of 
the dogmatist's and the sceptic's distrust of the new science. 
Descartes' message in the MEDITATIONS is clear: Man does not 
have independently of correct thinking ahandle on reality which will 
permit him to use what is as a means of determining when thinking 
is knowledge and what claims of his are true. The feeling that we 
do have such a handle is the cause of our distrust of science. We 
will not be able reasonably tomistrust science once we realize that 
the techniques of science developed by reason are the only guarantee 
and measure we have for the correctness of our thinking and the 
truth of our claims. 

We should read the MEDITATIONS as a book of metaphysics, of 
the new metaphysics the aim of which is not a description of what 
is but the justification of the new science through an analysis of 
the knowing situation. Read in this light, the MEDITATIONS is a 
success and the Cartesian circle a useful device: Since reality is 
what the man who thinks correctly says it is, no one need distrust 
science out of fear that reality will prove it wrong or inadequate. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF EXISTENTIALISM--A CRITICAL ANALYSIS 


Anthony Essex DeSoto 
National University of Trujillo, Peru 


When an Aristotelian philosopher is struck with the Existential- 
ist's approach to ontology, the result is an insightful study of a 
contemporary thought movement and its impact upon man and so- 
ciety. Two thirds of the CHALLENGE OF EXISTENTIALISM by John 
Wild is devoted to a critical analysis of existential thought, sym- 
pathetic to its positive achievements, severely critical of its philo- 
sophical shortcomings. Wild's circumstantial account of the funda- 
mental theses of Heidegger, Sartre, and Jaspers is clearly written 
and useful, but his main purpose has been to explore the strength 
of the existentialists' ideas as a weapon of attack against the 
sterility of academic philosophy in Western culture and as a growth 
factor in a more comprehensive philosophy of the future. 

During these difficult times, when Western culture needs disci- 
plined and integrated answers as never before,Anglo-American phi- 
losophy is characterized by logical hair splitting, verbalism, and 
triviality. It is divorced from the immediate data of experience, 
the world as given, and the grave, fundamental concerns of man. 
The questions which matter most seem to have been abandoned by 
positivistic philosophers in favour of logic and methodology. While 
morality and practice are still the theoretical concern of the prag- 
matists, their message is not being expressed with urgency and 
excitement. 

In contrast, says Wild, the dialectical materialism of the com- 
munist countries exerts a strong appeal because it does make the 
attempt to respond to the great questions and to regulate society 
realistically, ontologically and scientifically. Though unsound, it 
is a doctrine which unites our enemies and to which existential 
thought is the only vigorous rival. Therefore, however bizarre, 
lugubrious, and anti-intellectual traditional philosophers may find 
existentialism, it must, nevertheless, be recognized as a momen- 
tous challenge for Anglo-American philosophy. 

The existential vision of the world is rooted in metaphysical de- 
spair, the challenge of fate, the necessity for freedom, and the 
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primary urging of personal decision. It is a return to emphasis on 
content rather than on mental acrobatics. It is amovement toward 
what IS elemental rather than what is sophisticated. TO BE has 
greater importance than to be thought, and being is better known 
through feeling than, Descartes not withstanding, through thinking. 
To start with what IS, "existence," rather than what is thought, 
"essence," is a step out of the unfertile desert in which much of 
our philosophy is presently stranded. If the seamier aspects of life 
are emphasized in the existential approach, it is because care, dread, 
guilt, and nausea are REAL and universal concerns of the individual. 
With the loss of religious faith, cosmic values have collapsed, and 
with the encroachment of mass society upon every aspect of the 
domain of personal privacy, the ideal of individual self-realization 
and self-determination has developed great force and urgency. 

The essence of man is found tolie inhis mode of existence, in the 
courage and resolution with which he faces his choices and makes his 
decisions. The projects of a self are central to human concern, and 
the mysterious and often arbitrary operations of the will support 
the authenticity of selfhood. The subjectivist bias of the existen- 
tialist which sets him apart from any other form of philosophy lies 
in this emphasis on the basic importance of the act of will and of 
the moral processes of self-creation. 

Since subjectivism is the aspect of existentialist thought which 
is most resistant to Aristotelian interpretation, it is the aspect 
which most disturbs Wild, and which he labels one of "certain grave 
mistakes." As an absolute for Will, authenticity is a meaningful 
goal, but it cannot be made into an absolute for Reason. 

Existentialist insights into the truth of action and practical 
reason are very illuminating, but the criteria for meaningfulness in 
one mode of action cannot arbitrarily be made normative for another 
mode, and what existentialists have tosay about theoretical reason 
Wild sees as a kind of St. Elmo's fire, a false and misleading light. 
One must think as well as act; indeed to think is one kind of acting, 
while to decide signifies yet another. To suffer the interpiercing 
modes of action is part of what it means to be human. 

Another of the "grave mistakes" lies in the existentialists' fail- 
ure todevelop a philosophy of nature. In the final third of the book, 
where Wild provides his own prescription for a realistic philosophy 
of the future, he enters a strong plea for the revival of the doc- 
trine of natural law. True to his Aristotelian background, he also 
advocates an acceptance of metaphysical objectivity and of the 
claims of theoretical awareness. Also missing from the existen- 
tialist approach is a social and political ethic, a gap which must be 
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filled if the movement is truly tomeet the challenge of the future. 

The most positive contribution made by Wild would seem to lie in 
his definitive statement concerning the existentialist position on 
the subject of ethics, and in the final chapter in which he forecasts 
the direction in which these new existentialist insights will lead the 
study of philosophy in the future. His purpose has been to single out 
those elements of existential thought which are important contri- 
butions as well as those inadequacies which need correction and (or) 
supplementation. Isolating a common ground in the wide diversity 
of ideas inherent in the thought of Kirkegaard, Heidegger and Sartre 
was bound to be difficult; but integral to the problem of consider- 
ing several systems of thought is the escape hatch of which Wild 
has made good use. Hehas been able to reject any inconvenient idea, 
and he has included only those which are found in the works of more 
than one philosopher, which could be put to positive use in his pro- 
jected ethics of the future. The personal’concern, involvement, and 
choice which are basic to ethical behaviour play both a unifying and 
diversifying role. As George F. Kneller points out, "The fact that 
man must be personally concerned with his moral development ac- 
counts for the great diversity of moral and religious attitudes 
prevalent among existentialists, "1 

Despite this difficulty, Wild has synthesized the main points of 
what he calls existentialist ethics, the foundation of which lies in 
the act of choosing, indecision. If existential thought is on the 
right track, then all previous value systems are guilty of misinter- 
preting the data, like the pre- Copernican astronomers who also 
misinterpreted their available data. When values are considered as 
something beyond the individual, a set of rules which he can apply 
with variations to different situations, he is actually being walled 
off and protected from reality. If his value system is workable and 
he is habituated to it, it should take him through life without hard 
bumps, shocks, or accidents. One is reminded of Hare's comparison 
between applying aset of values and driving a car.2 If the driver is 
familiar with the mechanism of the automobile and knows the rules 
of the road, he automatically moves within this set framework, 
making innumerable small decisions within it as variations in the 
basic situation arise, to arrive at his destination rapidly, effi- 
ciently, and safely. 

For the existentialist, this is too easy. A set of values imposed 
from without is not the responsibility of the individual. Tobe truly 
ethical there must be choice and there must be responsibility and 
these must be fundamental to it, and interrelated. While the exis- 
tential philosopher does not deny that sets of rules exist, he does 
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refuse to accept that any set of rules should be followed simply be- 
cause it is there and has been followed in the past. Even if the 
individual should decide to follow an already established moral pat- 
tern--be it conventional, ecclesiastical, or philosophical--he must 
and he does choose not only the kind of pattern he wishes, but also 
those of its precepts which he will and does accept and follow as 
those which he will and does reject, 

Choosing is inherent in existing, and values are created by choice. 
Without choice, man as we envision him would not exist and as value 
is the corollary to choice it is necessarily the corollary to man's 
existence. The Experimentalist view that man has an obligation to 
be intelligent is thus seen to be self-defeating. What is necessarily 
or obligatorily owed automatically cannot be chosen, but then only 
when chosen does it have value. Reason is called a value because the 
free self of man has preferred it. An individual must choose, to be 
rational. By existentialist standards man should be defined asa 
choosing animal, and therefore a valuing animal whois able to think, 
and who does think if that is his choice. Choosing comes prior to 
reasoning because it is grounded in existence. Choosing, and by ex- 
tension, valuing, take ontological and psychological precedence over 
reasoning. Other organisms alsohave reason and intelligence, though 
not to the degree that man has them. But man is the only valuer. 
Thus the sense of value is the highest and most distinctive human 
quality. 

At its best, existentialist thought contributes a humane mood to 
the philosophical enterprise. Philosophy must be something pursued 
by whole human beings not afraid to recognize that integrity, rich- 
ness, and (or) the disorder of man's life in his dealings with the 
world are revealing and illuminating insights to the philosophers in 
their search for meaning. Ranging the heights and depths of the 
human situation is the proper function of philosophers, as man is 
the proper concern for philosophic inquiry. 

The basic ethical questions taken up by existential thinkers have 
been most clearly and concisely stated by Kneller. "What spiritual 
basis does existence have? What does it mean to die? What is the 
meaning of guilt to the guilty? How can one realize one's authentic 
personality in freedom without simultaneously depriving another of 
his freedom? What is the constructive function of personal anxiety 
in a world of anxiety?"3 Wild takes up the existential answer to all 
of these in his chapter on ethics, in which he presents the central 
core of Heideggerian analysis consisting of death and human integ- 
rity, conscience and guilt, projective decision, being-in-the-world, 
and being-with-others. Toward the end of the chapter he then draws 
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from Jaspers, whose discussion of the boundary situations: chance, 
suffering, and conflict he finds relevant and illuminating. Despite 
the poet William Ernest Henley, who in his poem "Invictus" says, 


It matters not how strait the gate, 

How charged with circumstance the scroll, 
I am the Master of my fate, 

I am the Captain of my Soul! 


the existentialist reply would be that it does really matter, that I 
cannot be the "master of my fate," but that therein lies the very 
reason why I must try to be the "captain of my soul." To maintain 
authenticity and integrity in the face of uncontrollable limiting 
situations is the real and true crux of the problem. "Authentic 
existence . . . will not try to escape from them [limiting situa- 
tions]. It will rather accept and bear them. "4 

The most serious limiting factor in life is death; therefore the 
way death is regarded has, or should have, astrong influence on the 
ethical orientation of the individual. Living with death-in-view 
means, or ought to mean, acting in such a way that should death 
strike, the life as lived may have been a morally satisfying and 
meaningful one. Every life can and should be lived in such a way as 
to be deserving of something better than obliteration and nothing- 
ness, To be authentic is to face nothingness with courage and full 
awareness of the tremendous personal quality of death, and to deny 
its black void by filling it with the deeds of a good life. 

Through living with-death-in-view, a new concept of time and 
history is revealed. Since human existence is temporal, then non- 
temporal being is inconceivable. Time and being are two inextrica- 
ble phases of the same existence; giving time to anything means 
giving one's self. Past, present, and future are held together in 
the transcendent being whose decisions have shaped his past and 
present and are even now shaping his future. ". .. This self is not 
merely an object in time, but is its temporality. "5 

Since decision is seen to be the fundamental act of the authentic 
person, then it follows that freedom is the fundamental quality 
which makes this possible. Even in choosing wrongly, man chooses, 
and the responsibility for that choice, good or bad, is his alone. In 
accepting that responsibility he begins to discover or know true 
freedom. 

The principal weakness in looking for ethical structure in all this 
is that the idea of ethics presupposes a broader emphasis than that 
of individual authenticity. Heidegger speaks of being-with-others, 
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and Martin Buber of I-thou, but the idea of a social ethics seems 
not to have materialized in existential thinking. Indeed society is 
seen to be regarded as one of the barriers to authenticity. Sartre 
went so far as to define Hell as "other people." 

In attempting to project an existentialist ethical system of the 
future Wild disposes rather lightly of Sartre, remarking that "Sartre 


has not yet written his ETHICS."6 While it is true that Sartre's 
value system isnot grist for Wild's mill, we cannot ignore the fact 
that he has expressed himself (Sartre) rather clearly on the subject 
of values, 

Accustomed to the ancient classical tradition of equating the 
good with the beautiful, we find it somewhat disconcerting that 
Sartre can make a logical argument for equalizing beauty with evil. 
If the beautiful is the ideal and the perfect, then it is the anti- 
thesis of reality, a contemplation of non-being, and consequently 
anabstraction of existence. To one who values existence, it follows 
that non-being is logically a non-good; therefore beauty is a non- 
good, 7 

Paradoxically, in Sartre's view it is also a value, because in 
equating non-good or evil with beauty, he also equates it with free- 
dom, as evil is what people choose. Since good is the very structure 
of the present day ethical world, IT has become a habit; therefore 
it implies a renunciation of liberty, a self-destructive virtue, a 
non-value, thrust upon man by society. Consequently, evil becomes 
the only real, chooseable value. 


Hence, there is in the Good whichattracts me a motive for 
my turning away from it, to wit, the fact that it already 
is, that it is everywhere, that it is as plain as a pikestaff, 
that it is irresistible and foreseen and that I lose myself 
in it, forget myself and swoon in a kind of pantheistic ec- 
stasy. And in the evil which horrifies me there is a motive 
for attracting me, the fact that it comes from myself and 
will cease whenever I like and that consequently I cannot 
lose myself init. Indeed, I find myself in it, I am never 
more present to myself than in that grating consciousness 
of wanting what I do not want. 8 


Good is so naturally a part of our social ethical structure that 
there is no virtue in doing it; it is like part of the nature of man. 
However, evil is a choice, a conscious and deliberate act that we 
perform though it may repel us. It is the end result of free choice. 
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In another essay, written earlier, we do find ideas about social 
ethics based in Sartre's concept of literature. Seeing the liberty 
of all implicit in and necessary to the liberty of each, Sartre re- 
gards as basic the awakening of each to his liberty. Indoctrination 
and moralism are foreign to all freedom, but human solidarity is 
promoted by communication among aware, authentic individuals. 9 

In his effort to synthesize the classical view of essence and the 
modern view of existence, Wild points out that the two aspects are 
fused in any living entity. "Authentic human existence involves not 
only a determinate pattern of action, but its concrete realization 
in the world .... It is impossible to separate the actualization 
from what is being actualized."10 Wild traces a direct path from 
the classical emphasis on essence to restricting forms of social 
order like slavery and tyranny found throughout history. He believes 
that had there been a proper understanding of existence, slavery 
would have never been. He further asserts that existential freedom 
is necessary to essence, as essence is necessary to existence. For 
Wild the greatest achievement of existentialist thought resides in 
the fact that it has given us not only an insight into what was pre- 
viously an insoluble problem but that it has also opened the door to 
greater ontological achievements. He sees both classical and exis- 
tential ethics as incomplete, in need of each other to develop into 
truly the ethics of tomorrow. 

For the future he says "Natural law must be reconciled with exis- 
tential freedom."11 The new phenomenology is filled with pene- 
trating insights. Being-in-the-world, boundary situations, the 
priority of the future, conscience as a call, human integrity in the 
light of death, and final choice will develop a firmer structure be- 
cause they will be clearly seen as grounded on the nature of man. 

Social ethics will follow a parallel growth pattern based on ma- 
terial, rational, political, and social rights and responsibilities. 
The keystone of the coming social philosophy must be human com- 
munication, "The unity of a soundly ordered human culture rests 

. . ona shared world view that can be coherently explained in the 
light of evident fact, and that can call forth willing devotion, "12 

Thus on an optimistic note Wild ends his discussion, All we need 
to do to make the old orchard bear new and wondrous fruit is to 
graft on the old trees this strange and in many ways unappetizing 
growth which some call existentialism. It is interesting and at 
times convincing to see the classicist go to work to do this, but it 
is difficult to join wholeheartedly in accepting and applauding the 
results, 
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KIERKEGAARD'S CONCEPT OF POSSIBILITY 


George J. Stack 
State University College of New York 


Central to Kierkegaard's analysis of human existence, choice, 
decision, and action is his notion of possibility. While much of what 
he has to say about possibility is often evocative or amatter of ex- 
hortation, there is a philosophical basis tohis analysis of possibility 
which bears examination. My purpose here will be to examine the 
conception of possibility as it is dealt with by Kierkegaard in its 
various forms. Inaddition, I will also attempt to raise some general 
questions about the nature of possibility in relation to Kierkegaard's 
account of it. 

For Kierkegaard, the most common form of possibility for one 
who lives in the aesthetic sphere of existence is imagined or con- 
ceptual possibility. It is the constant process of reflecting upon 
only hypothetical possibilities which are apprehended contemplatively 
or in a disinterested manner which is one of the stultifying traits 
of the romantic aesthete. For an individual unable to commit him- 
self to anything except the pursuit of sensual pleasure or aesthetic 
pleasures, there are no concernful possibilities. However, the 
entertainment of hypothetical, abstract, conceptual possibilities 
is the condition for the possibility of attempting to actualize an 
existential possibility—that is, a significant possibility having rele- 
vance for the direction of my life, my ethical or religious commit- 
ments, or the development of my self. Certainly, if Iam to say 
that it is possible, for example, to join a peace movement, one may 
assume that this had been a conceptual and/or imagined possibility 
prior to my concern with it as a possibility for me, a possibility 
having significance for my life. Hence, conceptual or imagined 
possibility is the fundamental basis for what I have called concern- 
ful possibility. Now, there are few who would quarrel with Kierke- 
gaard's account of conceptual or aesthetic possibility. Surely, it is 
quite common for individuals to either picture to themselves a 
possibility (e.g., I imagine that I could now walk down to the kitchen 
and prepare a cup of coffee) in terms of a 'map' of possible modes 
of behavior or to reflect upon apossibility (e.g., I think I will move 
the rook rather than the knight). What is curious, it seems to me. 
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about the distinction between conceptual and imagined possibility 
(which Kierkegaard repeatedly makes, especially in CONCLUDING 
UNSCIENTIFIC POSTSCRIPT) is that it does seem to hold in regard 
to abstract possibilities or hypothetical possibilities (i.e., it is 
possible that it might rain next Saturday), but it tends to break 
down in regard to possibilities upon which an individual could or 
might act. Thus, for example, a geologist might have said, prior 
to his analysis of the materials brought back from the moon, that 
it is possible that there is life on the moon. But there seems to 
be no reason to assume that this reflection upon a possibility be 
accompanied by, or related to, any imagery whatsoever. Contin- 
gently, of course, it could be--but it certainly is not necessary in 
such an instance, But it is interesting that any entertainment of a 
possibility for my action--even, for example, in my illustration 
about movements in a game of chess -- seems almost invariably to 
be accompanied by, associated with, followed by, or related to, 
some imagery or imaginative activity. If, for example, I think it 
is possible for me to drive down the road to the left of me, I do not 
merely entertain this as aconceptual possibility, but as an imagined 
possibility as well insofar as Ianticipate a visual field of phenomena 
and the movements I would make if I were to change the direction in 
which Iam driving. There is almost a simultaneity of reflection 
and imagination when I am concerned with a possible mode of action 
or behavior. When we think about what is possible for ourselves we 
seem, for the most part, to 'see' ourselves doing it, acting it out, 
or we imagine what it would be like to live in this way or that, to 
do this or that. As we move to the level of 'concrete' possibility 
and away from abstract or purely theoretical possibility, imagina- 
tion takes on a greater role in our understanding of possibility. 
There is, that is to say, a strong relationship between personal 
existence and imagination. This is so perhaps because of the inti- 
mate relationship between the concrete and imagination. In this 
sense, what Kierkegaard would regard as the aesthetic aspect of 
personality seems to be a necessary ingredient of the notion of 
existential possibility. This form of possibility may be described 
as a projected field of action in which I might or could do such and 
such, When we reflect upon future possibilities having direct rele- 
vance for our life we tend to imagine these possibilities. Imagined 
or aesthetical possibility may be described as a projected TELOS 
guiding and influencing choice or decision, but which is not the sub- 
jective basis of choice, decision, or action. 

Both conceptual possibility and imagined possibility are limited 
by virtue of the determinate, though extensive, range of logical 
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possibility in the former case and the recollection of airect or in- 
direct experience in the latter. Thus, for example, the ultimate 
limit of conceptual possibility is circumscribed by what is logically 
possible or what does not involve logical contradiction. It is simply 
impossible to think what is logically impossible. It is for this rea- 
son that Kierkegaard's extravagant claim that "everything is possi- 
ble" must be eschewed. In regard to imagined or aesthetic possi- 
bility, the only apparent limitation governing this activity is sense 
experience or the memory of sense experiences. I cannot imagine 
what I have not myself experienced directly or what I am not fa- 
miliar with in some indirect manner (e.g., although the auk is ex- 
tinct, I can be said to be able to imagine it or any aspect of it be- 
cause I have seen pictures of this bird or have read descriptions of 
it). To be sure, as Hume pointed out, we can imagine what we have 
never experienced before insofar as we combine sense qualities or’ 
sensory phenomena in a unique way (i.e., in imagining a golden moun- 
tain); but it is still the case that we cannot imagine any phenomenon 
with characteristics or aspects with which we are not, in some way, 
already familiar in our experiences or our memory of experiences. 
A secondary requirement of imagined possibility, as I have sug- 
gested, is memory. For, we cannot imagine a scene, for example, 
unless we remember all of the ingredients that comprise that scene. 
Conceptual possibility has, then, a far greater range than does 
imagined or aesthetic possibility. Descartes illustrates this suc- 
cinctly by pointing out that although he can conceive of a chiligon, 
he cannot imagine it. It is clear, at any rate, that the range or 
extent of conceptual and imagined possibility must be far greater 
than that of existential possibility even though Kierkegaard some- 
times exaggerates the extent of what is possible for a finite indi- 
vidual. 

The conception of what is possible for an individual is related to 
having possibilities or being aware of possibilities and not, as in the 
case of Heidegger, being those possibilities. Despite this differ- 
ence, Heidegger's emphasis upon DIE STILLE KRAFT DES MOGLI- 
CHEN as well as his account of Dasein's potentiality— for (KONNEN) 
is not only an echo of Kierkegaard, but, in some respects, a report 
of Kierkegaard's conception of human possibility. Although subjec- 
tive concern, a concern for one's own being, is a precondition for 
the "will to choose, "choice or resolution can come about only if one 
realizes or understands that one has possibilities, From the point 
of view of the agent thenotion of possibility is referred back to the 
individual's capacities themselves and not projected into the future 
in terms of an imagined field of possible modes of action or be- 
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havior. In both cases, however, we are referring to possibilities 
for a 'consciousness' or, as Kierkegaard would prefer to say, fora 
complex, dynamic psycho-physical individual. The only objective 
possibility for an individual is his owndeath. If we are talking about 
future possibilities (e.g., what someone might or might not do IN 
FUTURO), we are talking about what is not now, but could or might 
be. That is, we are referring to imagined possibilities. As Sartre 
has shown in BEING AND NOTHINGNESS, it is the imaginative ac- 
tivity or capacity of consciousness which enables us to 'think' what 
is not, which enables us to grasp 'nothing,' to posit LE NEANT. It 
is this concept of possibility which Kierkegaard develops in THE 
CONCEPT OF DREAD. It is the individual's freedom for these 
imagined possibilities which makes it possible for an individual to 
undergo psychological and spiritual change. But the capacity for a 
transformation of the self is also a possibility, but a possibility of 
a different kind. In Kierkegaard's diffuse account of possibility he 
tends, for the most part, to shift back and forth between possi- 
bility as a subjectively apprehended capacity and as what is or can 
be imagined. 

For Kierkegaard, there is freedom of choice and freedom of ac- 
tion only in a world in which there is possibility. What this means, 
however, is that there are possibilities for an individual in a choice 
situation, that alternative possibilities are not illusory. Strictly 
speaking, possibilities arenot in the future at all, but are projected 
into the future by conscious individuals. It does not make sense to 
say that there is an event (E) which will occur at one time (t10) and 
which has an ontological status now, at t9, Rather, this event may 
be said to have ontological status only in relation to human con- 
sciousness insofar as it is a calculated probability or a conceptual 
or imagined possibility for actual individuals. We cannot say of an 
event that may or may not be that, insome mysterious sense, it is 
now. That is, unless we mean that it is in relation to some con- 
sciousness or some conscious individual. What Kierkegaard seems 
to mean, then, is that freedom is possible only in a world in which 
an individual can imagine (or think about) possibilities and has the 
capacity to act upon those possibilities or to actualize some of 
those possibilities. Again, the range of imagined possibility is far 
more extensive than that of existential possibilities. Thus, I can 
imagine myself circling the planet Pluto or Ican imagine myself as 
a knight in the Middle Ages, but I cannot, obviously, hope to ac- 
tualize such imagined possibilities (except, of course, in fantasy). 
Certainly, it is absurd to say that for man everything is possible. 
The central question is, what is the nature of those possibilities 
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which an individual has or is conscious of in reflection? 

Although Kierkegaard is committed to the view that one form of 
possibility is found in terms of 'conceived reality, 'and that such a 
conceptual reality is, as it were, higher than actuality from the 
"standpoint of thought,"! this doesnot mean that actuality is prior 
to possibility in the existence and development of the individual. To 
be sure, he does not deny that actuality is indeed prior to possibility 
in the sense that actual biological beings are temporally prior to 
the generation or procreation of possible beings, or that a being 
which has possibilities or is conscious of possibilities is 'actual' in 
the sense that he already is. Biologically and ontologically, of 
course, actuality is prior to possibility. But for the self-consciously 
existing individual who is engaged in the persistent striving and be- 
coming which characterizes his existence, possibility is prior to 
actuality. Whatever I have been up to this moment, it is always 
possible that I might become other than I have been (not entirely, 
of course, but in regard to the quality or form of my mode of be- 
ing). To deny one's potentiality-for is to fall into inauthenticity 
insofar as one implicitly denies that one can be other than one is, 
that one has a self-conscious understanding of capacities for choice, 
decision, and action. Unfortunately, Kierkegaard is surely correct 
when he remarks that "there is nothing of which every man is so 
afraid as getting to know how enormously much he is capable of," : 
It is this self-conscious recognition of a capacity-for or potenti- 
ality-for which is central to Kierkegaard's conception of existen- 
tial possibility insofar as it is one of the primary bases for the 
motivation to choose resolutely and to act. For, if one does not, 
in some sense, 'know' what his potentialities are, how can he ever 
seek to actualize these potentialities or bring them to fruition? 

In order to understand the nature of Kierkegaard's central con- 
ception of possibility, we must recognize that he was markedly in- 
fluenced both by Aristotle and interpretors of Aristotle in this 
regard. Although a great deal of his knowledge of Aristotle was 
gleaned from Tennemann's GESCHICHTE DER PHILOSOPHIE and 
Trendelenburg's LOGISCHE UNTERSUCHUNGEN and HISTORISCHE 
BEITRAGE ZUR PHILOSOPHIE, Kierkegaard was also quite familiar 
(as numerous journal entries indicate) with many of Aristotle's 
writings. His conceptions of qualitative change (FORANDRING), of 
possibility, and of movement are appropriated Aristotelian notions 
applied exclusively to the existence of man and the qualitative dia- 
lectic of life. Movement, for Kierkegaard, means a transition from 
possibility to actuality in temporality. According to Kierkegaard, 
the process of man's "becoming is a change in actuality brought 
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about by freedom."3 This change in actuality, of course, is depen- 
dent upon some implicit understanding of one's own capacities and 
the projection of imagined possibilities into the future. And this 
freedom is a freedom of choice or action based upon a freedom for 
possibilities. 

Whereas Aristotle applied the notion that "everything that changes 
changes from what is potentially (ON DYNAMEI) to what is actually 
(ON ENERGEIA)"4 to all beings in motion or capable of being put in 
motion, Kierkegaard applies it specifically to human existence and 
the development of the individual. Possibility for an agent or a 
being capable of initiating action means having a potentiality-for 
something. Every decisive change in an individual's life (which is 
within his power to effect) is brought about by a reflective recog- 
nition of an imagined possibility and the attempt to actualize that 
possibility IN CONCRETO. A possibility for an individual is that 
which he can do, what he has the power, capacity, or capability of 
doing. In regard to what Kierkegaard calls the ethical requirement, 
it is maintained that each individual has the ability to follow an 
ethical mode of existence and to renew his resolution to commit 
himself to a subjectively posited ethical goal insofar as he has an 
"oughtness-capability" or the capacity to understand what he ought 
to do and to strive to do it. Kierkegaard's account of possibility in 
terms of subjective capability, the contingent nature of human 
existence, and the openness of the future is neither idiosyncratic 
nor entirely original since it is a modification of Aristotle's typi- 
cal conception of possibility. 

In Aristotle's various accounts of ENDECHESTHAI (to be possi- 
ble) or the modal concept of possibility he maintains that something 
is possible -- in the most fundamental sense of the term--if it is 
non-necessary. In DE INTERPRETATIONE he remarks that "if a 
thing may be, it may also not be." In one of his uses of the term 
‘possibility’ he contrasts it with necessity in a purely ontological 
sense, Thus, a given being is possible if it is perishable; or, on the 
other hand, a being which is imperishable isnecessary. This is quite 
similar to Kierkegaard's emphasis upon the being of mas as possible 
or non-necessary. And it also lends credence to Heidegger's claim 
that possibility is in the being of DASEIN. One of the central mean- 
ings of possibility for Aristotle is contingency. In fact, as has 
recently been argued, contingency and possibility are homonyms for 
Aristotle insofar as a contingent event is one which is properly 
possible, but not necessary, > But this had already been seen by 
Kierkegaard and is hardly anovel interpretation of Aristotle's con- 
ception of possibility. For, it served as one of the central 'cate- 
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gories' in terms of which Kierkegaard understood both the mode of 
being of man and the nature of his freedom. Thus, when Kierke- 
gaard talks about choosing in the face of a multiplicity of possibili- 
ties, he conceives of these possibilities as contingent; even in the 
dialectic of life or the three spheres or stages of existence there 
is nonecessity dominating the transitions from movement to move- 
ment or in the "pathetic dialectic" (dialectic of feeling) which en- 
ables the individual to 'leap' to another stage or sphere of exis- 
tence. Something is possible for an individual insofar as he has the 
capacity to actualize it. The movements which Kierkegaard refers 
to (e.g., the movements in the dialectic of choice, the movements 
of an ethical existence, the movements of faith, etc.)are complex, 
dialectical, cognitive - affective changes occurring in the dynamic 
being of an individual. Kierkegaard appropriated Aristotle's con- 
ception of KINESIS in the PHYSICS and employed it to refer to the 
complex, dialectical development of individuals. In respect to his 
conception of an individual's potentiality-for Kierkegaard also ap- 
propriated Aristotle's notion of potency but, once again, applied it 
exclusively to man. In Aristotle's conception of potentiality, a 
form of possibility, there is already an emphasis upon having a 
capacity for something. Thus, in the METAPHYSICS he points out 
that 


as that which builds is to that which is capable of building, 
so is that which is awake to that which is asleep, or that 
which is seeing to that which has its eyes shut but has the 
power to see . . . or the finished product to the raw ma- 
terial. Let the term ACTUALITY signify the first part of 
these differences and 'the potential' signify the second 
part. 6 


A potentiality for something in regard to a choice situation is a 
subjective condition of the individual which is the basis for the 
actualization of an imagined possibility. By virtue of the indi- 
vidual's potentiality for self-transformation, for qualitative 
change, there is a movement from non-being to being (IKKE AT 
VAERE TIL AT VAERE). This non-being, however, is not absolute 
non-being, but a kind of 'being' which may be called possibility. In 
Aristotelian language Kierkegaard tries to describe the process of 
change in ontological terms. Thus, he avers that "this change 
[coming into existence not originally, but in terms of acting upon a 
plan or project] is from non-being to being. But this non-being 
from which it is changed must also be akind of being, because other- 
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wise we could not say that the subject of coming into existence 
remains unchanged in coming into existence [i.e., changing]. But 
such a being which isnevertheless anon-being we certainly could call 
possibility, and the being into which the subject of coming into 
existence goes by coming into existence is actuality."7 This some- 
what obscure account of the notion of possibility (which attempts 
to attribute anontological status to possibilities) is clearly related 
to, and derived from, Aristotle's analysis of potentiality in rela- 
tion to change. Thus, while discussing becoming (GENESIS), he re- 
marks that it is 'between' being and non-being; for, "what is coming 
to be is always intermediate between what is and what is not." In 
one sense, it is clear that possibilities are not unless we assume 
that an individual's possibilities have a kind of relational being in- 
sofar as they are intentional 'objects' or posits of consciousness. 
Strictly speaking, possibilities which an individual ma-' be said to 
have only exist in relation to conceptualization, imagination, or 
self-conscious, subjective reflection. Only self-reflective beings 
have possibilities as their own possibilities. The question is, how 
can these potentialities-for or these possibilities be known? 
Heidegger is surely right whenhe asserts that Dasein's possibility- 
for is not an 'object' of theoretical knowledge. An individual does 
not know his possibilities in the way in which he knows the Pythag- 
orean theorem or A PRIORI truths. An individual knows his possi- 
bilities in the way in which he knows his moods, feelings, or states 
of being. On the other hand, however, what our own possibilities 
are is not entirely transparent. The discovery of one's own possi- 
bilities isnot only amatter of introspection since I must interpret 
the 'phenomenon!' of my self interms of what Ihave been, what I am, 
and what I think I ought to have been or ought to be. To know what 
one's possibilities are it is necessary to have some degree of self- 
knowledge. But it is surely difficult, to put it mildly, toknow what 
the self is. That is to say, the very quest for self-knowledge re- 
quired in order to be aware of one's possibilities is itself an ac- 
tivity of a self which is undergoing change in the very process by 
which it is attempting to know itself. The attempt to treat the 
question of self-knowledge in purely linguistic terms only duplicates 
and amplifies the complexity of the problem and removes it from 
the existential context in which it first emerged. Self-knowledge 
always seems to be a matter of approximation on the basis of con- 
struction. For the self is not given as an unambiguous datum. In 
regard to self-knowledge the individual is the final court of appeal 
(this is especially true in regard to intentions and a subjective 
awareness of capacities for something). But it is the individual who 
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is actively engaged in the act of existing who is the 'object' of this 
search. In one sense, we are more or less directly acquainted with 
our possibilities; but in another sense we may be quite ignorant 
about our possibilities. Kierkegaard is wrong, I believe, in assuming 
that there are times when the self is transparent to itself, Never- 
theless, to say that an individual has a potentiality-for something, 
a possibility, means that he has the capacity to do something, that 
he can or could bring this or that possibility to fruition. The nagging 
question is, how do we ever know whether we can bring to realiza- 
tion what we take to be a possibility which can be realized existen- 
tially (REALISERET EXISTENTIELT)? 

In regard even to our physical capacities we are as often mistaken 
about what we can do as we are correct. Physical action is circum- 
scribed by the range or extent of empirical possibility. That is, a 
physical action is possible if it is consonant with known laws of 
nature. In many respects the range of possibility from a psycho- 
logical point of view is far more extensive than that of empirical 
possibility. The only limit to what one may think, believe, or 
imagine--if one is to make any claim to rationality--is that of 
logical possibility. Since we must allow for the possibility of psy- 
chosis, it is conceivable that a psychotic individual might think, 
believe, or imagine what is from a logical point of view absurd or 
completely nonsensical. Nevertheless, it is clear that we cannot be 
said to have complete or precise knowledge of our physical capaci- 
ties (e.g., the familiar occurrence in which an individual performs 
some complex or demanding task or sequence of actions in an emer- 
gency which he would have said he could not have done prior to the 
event). Hence, why should we expect to have complete or apodictic 
knowledge about our psychological, intellectual, or spiritual capaci- 
ties or possibilities? Generally speaking, Kierkegaard usually seems 
to assume that each individual is perfectly able to know what his 
possibilities are at a particular time in his existence. At times he 
suggests that the range of human possibilities is unlimited. Both 
of these claims are quite questionable. The former is questionable 
because of the problem of complete self-knowledge and the sheer 
difficulty of knowing withcertainty all that we are capable of doing. 
The latter is questionable in light of the numerous factors which 
condition our being and over which we have no control at all. Al- 
though it may be admitted that we can modify our behavior toa 
considerable extent, there are empirical and/or psychological limits 
to this modification. Although the empirical limits of possibility 
are subject tochange either by virtue of technological innovation or 
by virtue of scientific discoveries which affect the notion of what 
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is or isnot empirically possible (thereby providing for an'openness' 
in the concept of empirical possibility), we may still be sceptical 
about what an individual or we ourselves may or may not be capable 
of doing. If a person assures us continuously that he can change a 
certain pattern of his life or a specific pattern of behavior, we are 
surely justified in our scepticism if we never see any indication 
that this individual has even attempted to change his life or some 
aspect of his mode of life. To be sure, we would still have to hold 
that it is possible for him to change a particular pattern of be- 
havior or the general character of his life, but the word has lost 
most of its force. That is, we might be inclined to say, yes, it is 
theoretically possible for Mr. Smith to change; but, in fact, we 
believe --on the basis of past performances or our knowledge of 
him--that it ishighly improbable that he will do so. Although, from 
a purely conceptual point of view, there is no logical o~ structural 
difference between a bare or abstract possibility and a so-called 
‘concrete' possibility (which is, strictly speaking, inconceivable 
since, prior to its being acted upon, a 'concrete' possible is also a 
conceived or imagined possibility), there is all the difference in the 
world between the latter kind of possibility and the former since 
the latter is a possibility which an individual thinks or believes he 
can actualize concretely in his life. A 'concrete' possibility is one 
which has direct relevance for my life, for what I am to do or what 
I will strive to realize as far as this is possible. As Kierkegaard 
puts it, the existential (DET EXISTENTIELLE)--in relation to 
possibility --is that which has a vital interest for me, which is a 
matter of subjective concern. 

Ironically, the word 'can' functions as a capacity verb until such 
time as an individual who uses the term in regard to himself is able 
to demonstrate that, infact, he did have such and such a capacity. 
When a person has shown that he can do something we then continue 
to say that Mr. Jones canperform such and such a task or Mr. Jones 
can change his habitual mode of behavior. In this sense, the word 
‘can' is used to describe both apresumed capacity, ability, skill or 
capability and a capacity, ability, skill, or capability which an indi- 
vidual has shown that he, infact, possesses. To say it is possible-- 
to take Kierkegaard's illustration--for an aesthete who has at- 
tempted to avoid, at all costs, moral self-consciousness, to strive 
to lead an ethical existence, to act inaccordance with principle and 
against inclination or impulse, means that such an individual can be 
other than he has been or is at present. He has, that is, what 
Kierkegaard calls an "oughtness-capability." But the question is, 
how does he know that, in fact, he can be other than he has been or 
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is? Only if he expresses this capacity in actuality. Of course, we 
must add, if he tries to do so, insofar as this volitional act of try- 
ing does have relevance for an individual's psychological and spiritual 
development since it marks achange in the nature and quality of his 
life and, perhaps, more importantly, his understanding of himself. 
We may contrast a person who says of himself, "It is impossible 
for me to change," and one who believes that it is possible for him 
to change, who tries to do so, but is unsuccessful. In the strictest 
sense, however, we only come to know if we are capable of doing 
something ornot if weattempt todoit. If bare possibility is over- 
emphasized or merely given hymns of praise, then we are left with 
a flattering portrait of man which doesnot do justice to those who 
actually endeavor to achieve some transformation of the self in 
actuality or who strive to realize some possibility. There is all the 
difference in the world between the Marcel Proust who may have 
known that he had the potentiality to write A LA RECHERCHE DU 
TEMPS PERDU but whonever attempted to realize that potentiality 
and the Marcel Proust who brought to fruition that projected possi- 
bility. Sartre is wrong in holding the extreme view that we are only 
what we do or what our actions show us tobe; for this leaves out of 
account our intentions, projects, and endeavors. In addition, it 
leaves out of account much in personal life that is valuable and 
meaningful for the individual (e.g., passive appreciations) and, more 
importantly, it denies the role which our own interpretations of our 
potentiality-for plays in shaping our lives. To be sure, it is often 
the case that what is actualized in an individual life falls far short 
of the potentialities which an individual thought or believed that he 
had; but one wonders if anything at all would have been accomplished 
without this admittedly subjective sense of one's own, unique po- 
tentialities, capacities, or capabilities. Kierkegaard is concerned 
not with any possibility which an individual may discover in himself 
(this surely would be the source of anxiety concerning what we are 
capable of doing in our capacity for moral evil), but those possibil- 
ities which, when brought to actualization, give wholeness, integrity, 
and continuity to a life, which will contribute to the development 
of a self or person, To be an ethical being, Kierkegaard remarks, 
is to strive to be one thing. What he seems to have in mind here is 
a striving for self-being, self-integration, the unified synthesis of 
the various aspects of the self in relation to aposited TELOS which 
demands of us self- mastery, self-control, and an ironic, self- 
critical awareness of the distance which lies between what we are 
in fact and what we implicitly know we ought to be and can be. To 
lose the sense of our own possibilities is surely to become demoral- 
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ized, to fall into moral indifference and inauthenticity. On the 
other hand, it is often as difficult to know what our possibilities 
are, what our capacities are, as it is to bring to realization those 
we assume we have. In the final analysis, we have an imperfect, 
though undeniable, acquaintance with what our own potentialities 
are. Paradoxically, this is a form of subjective knowledge which is 
quite unlike the objective knowledge we possess and is, therefore, 
subject to thedefects of all subjectivity. Kierkegaard's basic point, 
however, seems to be that we do in fact have some acquaintance 
with what we are capable of which certainly affects both our con- 
ception of ourselves and which is perhaps the primitive basis for 
our notion of what we ought to be, What Kierkegaard calls the 
anguished conscience (SAMVITTIGHED) of an ethical existence is 
brought about precisely by virtue of the tension between what one 
is and what one knows one ought to be.8 If we had no sense of un- 
realized possibilities or a subjective sense of capability, would we 
be able to understand any ethical prescription concerning what we 
ought to do, what we ought to strive to become? For those who be- 
lieve that each individual is what he is out of necessity, that every 
choice, decision, and action of an individual isnecessitated by causal 
factors outside his control, this sense of "oughtness-capability" 
which Kierkegaard refers to would be regarded as an illusion. And 
yet the subjective certainty we have that, in fact, we are not en- 
tirely exhausted by a description of what we have been or what we 
factually are here and now, that we do have possibilities which have 
not yet been realized, is undeniable. And, moreover, it is a rele- 
vant factor affecting our understanding of ourselves, our choices, 
decisions, and actions. For, what one thinks or believes he is capable 
of is obviously relevant to what he will strive to become. That it 
is a partial, fallible, imperfect form of knowledge does not mean 
that it is therefore without meaning, that it is without relevance 
for our life, for the goals we project for ourselves and for our 
understanding of ourselves. 
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DEWEY'S AESTHETICS: 
IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHERS 


Carlton E. Beck and Shirley J. Kersey 
University of Wisconsin— Milwaukee 


The purpose of this essay is to provide a description of John 
Dewey's view of esthetics and to examine its implications for 
teachers. A discussion of his underlying philosophical assumptions 
is a suitable point of departure. 

Dewey's esthetic philosophy follows logically his general educa- 
tional philosophy. For the sake of clarity his philosophical assump- 
tions will be divided into six categories: (1) View of the World, 
(2) The Nature of Art, (3) The Nature of the Artist, (4) Interaction 
Between Art and the Artist, (5) The Observer, (6) The Social Role 
of Art. 


VIEW OF THE WORLD 
Dewey presupposed a world that is open and unfinished. He stated 
that there are two worlds in which esthetic experience would not 
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occur: (1) a world of mere flux, (2) a finished world. In a world of 
flux, change would not be cumulative and would not move toward 
necessary closure; a finished world would provide no suspense, crisis 
or opportunity for resolution. 

Dewey pointed out that most ancient Greek philosophers saw 
knowledge as contemplation, not productive art, and emphasized 
tastes rather than creation. He suggested that the modern ten- 
dency to place art and creation before esthetics and taste leads to 
desired unity and a disavowal of dichotomies. Unity results from a 
combination of movement and culmination, breaks and reunions, and 
so is capable of esthetic quality. 

The differentiation between "experience" and "an experience" is 
vital to an understanding of Dewey's esthetics. Disinterest, yield- 
ing, compromising, and lack of genuine conclusion result in non- 
esthetic experience. On the other hand, "an experience" flows like 
ariver and is reached upon consummation of aproblem, game, situ- 
ation or campaign. Dewey offered the example of a stone rolling 
down hill; if the stone desired anoutcome, were interested in things 
on the way, and the final rest were related to prior activity, then 
it would have an esthetic experience. "An experience" has purpose- 
ful pattern and structure. 

Consistent with his general philosophy, Dewey suggested that 
values are notable for the generative conditions and consequences 
they produce. Imagine a graceful, century-old elm tree that had 
been preserved when a thoughtful highway crew built a road around 
the tree, rather than destroy it. Consequently, one driver might 
react mechanically and turn the wheel of his automobile in order to 
continue on his way; another driver might apply the brakes in order 
to take advantage of the quiet, seldom-traveled country road and 
gaze in wonderment at the beauty and dignity of the elm. 

Dewey exposed a segment of his esthetic view of the world when 
he wrote, "In short, the history of human experience is a history 
of the development of the arts. "1 


THE NATURE OF ART 

In primitive life, esthetic value was placed upon everyday equip- 
ment, such as utensils and tools, as well as upondancing, music and 
cave paintings. Dewey maintained that contemporary art works also 
should have continuity with everyday life; this philosophy that "art 
is life" is reminiscent of Dewey's assertion that "education is life." 
Art is a selective continuation of nature and is found in simple, 
human experiences, such as those of a ballplayer or a housewife. 
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Suggesting that the past, present and future combine to form es- 
thetic experience, Dewey stated that, "Art celebrates with peculiar 
intensity the moments in which the past reinforces the present and 
in which the future is a quickening of what now is, "2 

While the artistic is external, with a manipulation of materials 
and energies outside the body, the esthetic is internalized, with an 
enhancement of receptivity independent from production. 

Some characteristics of esthetics need examination. Esthetics 
(1) should not be considered artificial, (2) involves broad outlines 
and not minute details, (3) is imaginative, (4) belongs intrinsically 
to its medium. Each point deserves at least a brief explanation. 

A great deal of importance is given to the genuineness of esthet- 
ics. For example, boards painted to resemble bricks are not a work 
of art. True art is a pure experience with no forces impeding its 
development as such; no genuine work of art ever has been a repeti- 
tion of anything that previously existed. 

Whereas Aristotle and other traditionalists for centuries limited 
drama to events of the upper classes, and while painting was limited 
to historical and religious events, the artist of today is unre- 
stricted. He now is free to follow his own interests and to embrace 
all classes and all commonplaces. 

Time produces a discrimination between the imaginary, which is 
arbitrary and passes, and the imaginative, which endures because, 
although it is strange, it is familiar with the nature of things. 
Dewey felt that all conscious experience has some degree of imagi- 
native quality and that an esthetic experience is imaginative. 

Dewey suggested that science states meanings while art expresses 
them. However, he did not deny a practical, useful facet of art and 
declared, "The common element in all the arts, technological and 
useful, is organization of energy as means for producing a result.""3 

Perhaps the major point to recall regarding the nature of art is 
that, to Dewey, art as experience is integrated; it cannot be iso- 
lated as new and old, objective and subjective, individual and uni- 
versal, surface and depth. 


NATURE OF THE ARTIST 

"Artistic" refers primarily to the act of production and this 
expression must come from inner turmoil. This point is consistent 
with the suggestion, in the preceding section of this essay, that 
the nature of art is internalized. This inner turmoil is a necessary 
prerequisite to the performance of an esthetic act; to illustrate, a 
housewife who scrubs floors routinely isnot performing anesthetic 
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act, but one who scrubs to rid herself of anger has objectified her 
emotion as esthetic. 

Dewey placed great emphasis upon the artist as an individual. He 
cautioned that the artist must take liberties to avoid mechanical 
performance. Further, he asserted that the authentic artist avoids 
material that has been exploited previously to the full and seeks 
material which allows for individual vision and rendering. To demon- 
strate authenticity, then, anartist would choose to express his own 
back yard or a city slum rather than the Washington Monument or 
New York's Central Park. 

Artistic expression of an individual changes as a result of the 
continuous inspiration of new personal realization. The artist uti- 
lizes his realizations to pull together energies into clarification, 
intensification and concentration. As long as this energy is re- 
strained by elements that are at once antagonistic and cooperative, 
spasmodic action is avoided. 

One final comparison to illustrate Dewey's contention that the 
artist truly is anindividual ishis suggestion that logicians are con- 
cerned with universals, whileartists are concerned with existential 
matters, 


INTERACTION BETWEEN ART AND THE ARTIST 

Once more, Dewey emphasized unity. He stated that since an 
individual live creature produces an object of art, art and the ob- 
ject must be regarded together through this organic connection. 

Since life interacts with environment, things in one's everyday 
life have more artistic vitality than do things in museums. Dewey 
put it this way, "Direct experience comes from nature and man 
interacting with one another.'"4 To expand his meaning, Dewey sug- 
gested that art is proof that man uses nature to expand his own 
life, and went on to make the firm statement that the idea of art 
as a conscious idea is the greatest intellectual achievement in the 
history of humanity. 

Comparing the scientist with the artist, Dewey said that both 
the artist and scientist interact with their surroundings and that 
both are intellectual, both think. However, he differentiated be- 
tween the two by suggesting that the esthetic moment to the scien- 
tist is the time when his ideas become corporate meaning of ob- 
jects. On the contrary, the artist thinks while he works and his 
thinking merges with the object. 

Fine art, being associated with normal processes of living, in- 
spires deep responses; this is advantageous, since emotion signals 
abreak of integration from environment and becomes discord which 
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leads to reflection, This process converts emotion into harmony, 
and harmony includes interest inobjects. Such thinking links Dewey's 
problem solving to Hegelian synthesis and Aristotelian final cause. 
In reference to a work of art, Dewey applied this philosophy in the 
brief statement, "The time of consummation is also one of begin- 
ning anew, "5 

A sensitive, alert individual will be aware that esthetic experi- 
ence occurs continuously through interaction in the very process of 
living. This awareness will lead to exercise of the imagination and 
hence to aproduction of action, because imagination needs esthetic 
satisfaction. 


THE OBSERVER 

The observer necessarily brings his real self into the role of ob- 
serving a work of art. The values and meanings of past experiences 
are assimilated by each of us, but quite differently. In Dewey's 
words, "Immediacy and individuality, the traits that mark concrete 
existence, come from the present occasion; meaning, substance, 
content, from what is embedded in the self from the past. "6 

Enjoyment derived from the senses is not isolated in one sense 
at a time. Further, to be esthetically effective, matter and form 
must be integrated. This involves combining the idealist's emphasis 
upon meanings and the empiricist's emphasis upon sense qualities. 

Dewey prefers the observer to concentrate on quality, not quan- 
tity, even though the use of a "standard" to judge a work of art 
leads to confusion. However, he seems to have accepted the in- 
evitability of the intrusion of certain individual standards of value. 
He commented that these value standards serve as criteria of taste 
and conscience and result inliking and not liking, desired and desir- 
able, is and ought. He cautioned that these standards are not neces- 
sarily "goods." For instance, ina conflict between liking or not 
liking, the stronger feeling wins, but this does not imply that it is 
true rather than false, real rather than seeming. Once a choice has 
been made Dewey pointed to an accompanying rejection: 


To prefer THIS is to exclude THAT. Any liking is choice, 
unwittingly performed. There is no selection without re- 
jection; interest and bias are selective, preferential. To 
take this for a good is to declare inact, though not at first 
in thought, that it is better than something else. 7 


Dewey's differentiation between "experience" and "an experience," 
as discussed previously in this essay, has further meaning. In re- 
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lation to the observer, Dewey pointed out that humdrum existence, 

abstinence, or aimless indulgence prevent one from having "an ex- 
perience." A judgment as to whether an observer is having an ex- 
perience might be based upon the following statement: 


That which distinguishes an experience as esthetic is con- 
version of resistance and tensions, of excitations that in 
themselves are temptations to diversion, into a movement 
toward an inclusive fulfilling close. § 


The need for closure or consequence is evidenced again. 

An ordinary experience might be identified by being apathetic, 
stereotyped, or lazy. A work of art, however, is active and experi- 
enced; it is perception, an esthetic experience. Dewey reminded us 
that, "To perceive, a beholder must create his own experience. "9 
To forbid a misconception of art itself, Dewey reminded us that, 
"Art is a quality that permeates an experience; it is not, save by a 
figure of speech, the experience itself, "10 

Dewey considered the art critic one class of observer and credited 
him with being able to aid in the removal of prejudice. Criticism 
occurs when one examines the present object in terms of its value: 
a window washer concentrates on the state of cleanliness of the 
window he is washing. 

Typical of Dewey is his definition that criticism is to define de- 
sires, strivings and ideals in terms of inquiry into conditions and 
consequences, 

Dewey warned us that attempts at precise and systematic classi- 
fication of fine arts are tedious and that rigid classifications de- 
tract from the unique character of experience. He provided a posi- 
tive guideline for the critic when he stated that the chief function 
of criticism is to afford understanding of the necessity and nature 
of intelligence. 


SOCIAL ROLE OF ART 

To Dewey the social role of art is to: (1) contribute beauty, (2) 
perpetuate values, (3) remove prejudice, (4) unite men, (5) stimu- 
late imagination, (6) offer communication. To illustrate each of 
these points: 

(1) Communities express an interest in art through tasteful ar- 
chitecture, art galleries and botanical gardens. 

(2) Art has performed a continuity from one civilization to an- 
other as well as within a culture. Many civilizations of the past 
live today only in art; art demonstrates a way of life. One out-. 
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standing example of this is found in Egyptian pyramids and carvings. 
The church has taken advantage of this knowledge to perpetuate its 
way of life. 

(3) Dewey supports art as aremover of prejudice by stating, 'The 
moral function of art itself is to remove prejudice, do away with 
the scales that keep the eye from seeing, tear away the veils due 
to wont and custom, perfect the power to perceive, "11 

(4) Art serves the valuable function of making manaware of union 
with other men in their origin and destiny. Dewey stated this uni- 
fication, "Art is the extension of the power of rites and ceremonies 
to unite men, through a shared celebration, to all incidents and 
scenes of life."12 One example of this would be a tribal rain dance. 

(5) It was Dewey's contention that living creatures demand variety 
and novelty as well as order. He maintained that a work of art 
differs from a machine in that it operates imaginatively and stimu- 
lates the observer to use imagination. 

(6) While communication to others might not be the intent of an 
artist, it IS a consequence. Dewey unequivocably stated that, "Art 
is the most effective mode of communication that exists."13 He 
clarified this feeling in the following statement: 


In the end, works of art are the only media of complete and 
unhindered communication between man and man that can 
occur ina world full of gulfs and walls that limit community 
of experience, 14 


IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHERS 

Dewey's philosophy emphasizes the presence of esthetics in all 
phases of life, which suggests that implications for teachers are 
applicable to ALL teachers, not specifically the teacher of fine 
arts alone. 

The student acts as artist and observer. The teacher, too, acts 
as artist and observer, but inaddition carries the responsibility of 
encouraging freedom of student expression. 

The following list of implications for teachers is drawn from a 
study of Dewey's esthetics and is divided into three major cate- 
gories: (1) goals, (2) methods, (3) curriculum. 


GOALS 
1. Toplace anexistential emphasis upon the worth of each student. 


2. To encourage each student to produce original work. 
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3. To"open" students, broaden their horizon, free them to express 
themselves. 

4. To demonstrate unity with everyday life--esthetics can be 
everywhere, even in the commonplace. 

5. To encourage each student to make his own evaluation of works 
o£ art. 

METHODS 

1, Provide an unstructured situation inorder to encourage student 
expression rather than "teacher art." 

2. Permit the student to determine what is esthetic to himself, 
since perceptions vary between individuals as well as within one 
individual at different times. 

3. Use a variety of media, unlimited materials. 

4, Provide firsthand experience whenever possible because it is 
more meaningful than secondhand experience. 

5. Point out what a child is excluding when he makes a choice, in 
order that he see alternatives. 

6. Be yourself. A teacher must be genuine, just as works of art 
must use genuine material. 

7. Attempt to build "an experience" out of a natural problem. 

8. Avoid using a prescribed standard to make a judgment on stu- 
dent art. 

9. Encourage students to share with one another the work of art 

they have produced. 

CURRICULUM 

1, A broad curriculum is desirable. 

2. Esthetics may be observed in every part of the curriculum. 
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3. The curriculum should be patterned after life itself; it should 
be made relevant to daily life and experience. 


4, The curriculum should not be teacher-imposed but should stem 
from students and their felt needs. 


5. The study of cultures and civilizations through art history is 
desirable. 


The teacher who follows John Dewey's philosophy of esthetics will 


instill in his students an awareness of the joy, beautyand diversity 
to be found in simple, ordinary, daily life experiences. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF THE ABSURD 


Ramakrishna Puligandla and Leena Kaisa Puhakka 
University of Toledo 


Over two thousand years ago Aristotle defined man as "rational 
animal"; today the Existentialists talk about the irrational, absurd 
man, The former is a species-definition which views man objec- 
tively among, and distinct from, other animal species, The latter 
expresses the subjective view of man about himself. Are these two 
characterizations of man mutually contradictory? Not really. It is 
not that after two thousand years Aristotle was proven wrong and 
that man is not a rational animal; but rather, the absurd arose out 
of the very predicament of rationality, as the inevitable other di- 
mension of the rational. The objective species-definition refers to 
that uniquely human characteristic, Reason, which makes man de- 
sire to know himself, the world, and whatever he considers the 
transcendent. The feeling and experience of absurdity arises out of 
the inadequacy of the ways of knowing which man has traditionally 
had at his disposal and consequently his inability to obtain self- 
knowledge on the one hand, and knowledge of the world as a whole 
and the transcendent on the other. Thus, despite his yearning for 
knowledge which is both infinite and infallible, man's knowledge is 
finite, bounded by the unknown, and even within its own limited 
realm plagued with uncertainty. Man is overcome by the sense of 
absurdity when, approaching the limits of his knowledge, he is un- 
able to transcend them. 

In this paper we shall trace the origins of the experience of the 
absurd in the ways of human knowledge, how these inevitably lead to 
paradoxes and dead-ends where Reason, as it were, turns against 
itself in revolt. We shall then consider the alternatives open to 
man haunted by the absurd. 

Traditionally, there have been two ways of knowing. One sees the 
origin of all knowledge in experience, and valid knowledge is that 
which rests upon and is verified in one's immediate sensory experi- 
ence. The other holds the ground of valid knowledg~ to be in the 
immutable principles underlying all phenomena, and these are to be 
found in the necessary truths of reason. From the former origi- 
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nated what became known as British Empiricism, associated with 
Locke, Berkeley, and Hume; and out of the latter arose Continental 
Rationalism, the most prominent representatives of which were 
Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibniz. 

To the Empiricist, the fact that he sees colors and shapes, smells 
odors, hears sounds, and touches roughness or smoothness cannot 
be doubted even if everything else can. In his search for certain, 
indubitable knowledge the Empiricist was willing to give up anything 
whose truth could not be thus verified in immediate experience. 
Experience was purified from the A PRIORI biases and assumptions 
which the human mind might impose upon and thereby distort it. 
The assumption that there were substances underlying phenomena 
was discarded as a product of human fancy and superstition, Simi- 
larly, under keen scrutiny the principle of causation turned out to 
be nothing but a convenient fiction arising from the association of 
ideas in men's thinking. Thus according to David Hume, the idea of 
"necessary connection" between antecedent and consequent sensa- 
tions is the so-called principle of universal causation. However, 
this idea has no foundation in the empirical world but is merely a 
product of the peculiarly human habit of connecting sensations and 
events with each other. Thus we get the idea that one event causes 
the other, although besides the events, no relation called 'causal' 
can actually be observed to hold between them. In the same way, 
according to Hume, our inferences from past events to future 
events are not based on any observed laws of nature but originate 
from certain quite arbitrary predilections of the human mind. Thus, 
for example, we take it granted that the sun will rise tomorrow 
just because it has done so in our past experience as far back as we 
can remember. This, however, does not justify our thinking that 
it will rise tomorrow. For all we know, it may not do so; but we 
have no way of knowing with certainty whether or not it will do so. 

But could one be farther removed from certainty than the Em- 
piricist who cannot even be sure that he will see tomorrow! The 
Empiricist wanted to establish a firm basis for certain knowledge 
by relentlessly casting aside what had been but habits, biases, and 
wishful thinking. But he ended up by throwing away not only the 
hope for absolutely certain knowledge but also the possibility of 
even reasonably certain knowledge. The chaotic, fragmentary im- 
pressions which immediate experience yields is all that one could 
have by way of certainty. Thus in the case of the Empiricists 
Reason, which urged man to seek certainty beyond the doubts, un- 
certainties, and contingencies of ordinary knowledge, left him de- 
prived of even the modest certainty of the common man. Hume 
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showed a way of no return. The trauma which Reason thus brought 
onto the Empiricists resulted in a disease known as skepticism. 
Various ways were later devised tocounter the skeptic's proclama- 
tion that "nothing can be known with certainty"; for example, by 
means of the notions of 'degree of certainty' and 'probability'. But 
skepticism in its most radical form could not be cured by such 
means. The skeptic may question the validity of the principle of 
probability itself. Or he may point to situations in which the ques- 
tion is not one of degrees of knowing but of knowing or not knowing 
at all; for example, the most intimate concerns of human existence, 
the question of one's "self," "freedom, " and so on, 

Thoroughgoing skepticism embraces the irrational—the revolt of 
Reason against itself. For one who commits himself to skepticism 
by proclaiming that nothing can be known with certainty falls into 
self-contradiction by affirming the certainty of at least one thing, 
namely, his own commitment to skepticism. Thus, in the end, he 
will be deprived even of skepticism, and will stand speechless, 
facing the absurd. 

Aware of the fluctuating, unreliable character of sensory experi- 
ence, the Rationalists were convinced that the basis for absolutely 
certain knowledge has to be sought elsewhere. They thus turned to 
the human mind in search of immutable, unchanging truths and 
claimed to have discovered the so-called truths of reason, perfect 
and universally valid, unlike the contingent truths of fact, For 
example, the perfect circle can be conceived by the human mind, 
although no instances of it can ever be found in the empirical world. 
The laws of logic are A PRIORI, that is, their truth is necessary 
and independent of the contingencies of the empirical world, Thus 
it would be inconceivable that the proposition "either p or not-p is 
the case" be false under any circumstances, no matter what 'p' 
stands for. Encouraged by their logico-mathematical discoveries, 
the Rationalists believed it possible to find a single system of 
necessary propositions underlying the entire phenomenal world and 
rendering it intelligible. Leibniz, the mathematician, dreamed of 
the CHARACTERISTICA UNIVERSALIS, a deductive system of rea- 
soning which would be applicable not only to mathematics and logic 
but to all areas of knowledge, "so that we can find our error at a 
glance, and when there are disputes among persons, we can simply 
say: Let us calculate, without further ado, in order to see who is 
right, "1 

However, the nearer to absolute truth Reason reaches, the more 
it becomes alienated from concrete human experience. For while 
laws of logic, such as "p or not-p," are true under all circum- 
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stances, they tell us nothing about the real world. Their universal 
validity is gained at the price of empirical content. It is here that 
existential disquietudes creep in. Leibniz himself was among the 
first to utter the unanswerable question, "Why are there entities 
at all, and not just nothing ?"2 which was echoed nearly three cen— 
turies later in our own time by Heidegger: "Why are there essents, 
why is there anything at all, rather than nothing?" The cold and 
biting silence of a truth which is infallible and unlimited but devoid 
of any content is where the Rationalist's journey ends; and in that 
silence one encounters the absurd once again. 

Many have sought ways of escaping the absurd. Having seen the 
limitations of both reason and senses, one may relinquish one's 
Reason before the higher authority of a supernatural being or God. 
This is the path taken by Kierkegaard and other theistic Existen- 
tialists. Faith thus is the last desperate effort by the so-called 
rational animal in order to shield itself against the awareness of 
the absurd by setting boundaries for its own rationality. To be sure 
this is paradoxical, for one who sets up a fence around one's garden 
cannot help taking a glimpse of what is outside. The paradoxical 
character of faith in this sense is ineradicable, and unlike the re- 
ligions of primitive men who make no distinction between knowing 
and believing, Christianity throughout its history is shot through 
with the paradoxes of faith. Thus the early Church Father Ter- 
tullian expressed the powerless struggle of his Reason against faith: 


The Son of God was crucified; Iam unashamed of it because 
men must needs be ashamed of it. And the Son of God died; 
it is by all means to be believed, because it is absurd. And 
He was buried and rose again; the fact is certain because it 
is impossible. 4 


Kierkegaard put an end to the long-tried but unsuccessful marriage 
of Reason and faith in Scholasticism and rational theology by show- 
ing their fundamental irreconcilability and passionately proclaimed 
the need for radical departure from the domain of Reason into the 
unknown by a "leap of faith." 

But few men can surrender their rationality so fully that, having 
once taken the leap of faith, they never turn back and question the 
leap itself. Often doubt gnaws at the very heart of faith: "They 
see my collar, my smug confidence, my centuries of angry tradi- 
tion. They never see the fear that trembles within me, the doubt 
that lies buried in my heart."5 As Camus says, "beginning to think 
is beginning to be undermined"®; and man cannot help thinking--until, 
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finally, the shelter of faith collapses altogether and one is once and 
for all cast out into the strange and hostile world, finding oneself 
face to face with the absurd: 


A step lower andstrangeness creeps in: perceiving that the 
world is "dense, " sensing to what degree a stone is foreign 
and irreducible to us, with what intensity nature or a land- 
scape can negate us. At the heart of all beauty lies some- 
thing inhuman, and thesehills, the softness of the sky, the 
outline of these trees at this very minute lose the illusory 
meaning with which we had clothed them, henceforth more 
remote than alost paradise. The primitive hostility of the 
world rises up to face us across milennia. For a second we 
cease tounderstand it because for centuries wehave under- 
stood in it solely the images and designs that we had at- 
tributed to it beforehand, because henceforth we lack the 
power to make use of that artifice. . . . That denseness 
and that strangeness of the world is the absurd. 7 


When all the three ways of knowledge, namely, Empiricism, Ration- 
alism, and faith, have failed to give man that much sought after 
fruit -- complete and certain knowledge of himself and the world -- 
and when there seems to be no way of escape from the absurd, two 
questions arise: What is this absurd? What are the alternatives 
for man in the face of the absurd? Obviously the answer to the 
latter question depends on that to the former. According to Camus, 
the absurd "awakens consciousness and provokes what follows. "8 
Thus the absurd, in pointing to the limits of traditional methods of 
knowing, also forces on new alternatives. What follows, then, de- 
pends, first of all, on the conceived alternatives. Two possible 
alternatives emerge: one may either fail to come to terms with 
the absurd and fall into anguish and despair; or one may face up to 
the absurd. Despair arises from one's inability to go on living in a 
world divested of all meaning, truth, and certainty. Failure to re- 
store meaning to one's life and overcome despair and anxiety leads 
to suicide. But suicide is an escape, arefusal tomeet the challenge 
of the absurd. In this sense suicide, not unlike the leap of faith, 
is a meek submission to the absurd and not a real confrontation 
with it. 

The other alternative is to be fully aware of the illusory escapes 
which dogmatism in traditional knowledge, leap of faith, and suicide 
offer and to reject them all. For Camus this is "conscious revolt, " 
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the only viable and worthwhile position one can take in the face of 
the absurd. 

However, the mere conceiving of alternatives is not sufficient 
for actually committing one's life to any of them. Even if one 
agrees with Camus that the best alternative is to confront the 
absurd in conscious revolt, what is it that makes onedo this rather 
than give oneself to despair? This is the crucial question, the 
answer to which determines how one is to assess the problem of the 
absurd. But here the Existentialists remain silent. The most they 
could do is to point to man's "freedom of choice." But however 
dramatic or even traumatic the act of choice in the Existentialist 
view is made to be, to see the encounter with the absurd as solely 
amatter of choice is to fall victim todelusion and wishful thinking. 
Thus while Camus himself obviously chose to face up to the absurd, 
without seeking refuge in God, social conformity, or suicide, his 
own life as a race-car driver in constant deliberate search for the 
thrill of peril and danger and his premature death in a car accident 
makes one wonder whether in his case the choice amounted to any- 
thing like coming to grips with the absurd. Another celebrity of 
contemporary literature, Ernest Hemingway, who was admired for 
his manly courage and nonchalance and whose "real gift was his vi- 
tality,"9 was nevertheless undermined by a constant fear of death. 
His death was caused, not by a deadly cancer, but by his cowardice 
and collapse before the inevitability of death which drove him to 
suicide, 

There is certainly a quality of heroic grandeur in the Existen- 
tialist's determination to live with the absurd and put up with the 
anxiety of hishuman condition—although one might equally well call 
it recklessness or even mindlessness. However, a more serious 
shortcoming of the Existentialist's attitude than his recklessness 
is that it begs the whole problem of the absurd. For something to 
be recognized as a genuine problem, its solution must at least be 
conceivable; and something which has no conceivable solution is no 
real problem at all. In particular, what are thought to be the ob- 
jective conditions constituting the world are not problems but are 
simply true or false. The Existentialist considers his experience 
of the absurd as grounded in the objective conditions of the world 
and hence, no matter how acutely he feels the pain and anxiety of 
the absurd, he does not see the absurd as a genuine problem for 
which a solution could and should be sought. Thus in his charac- 
terization of the world as absurd and irrational, the Existentialist 
is as guilty of a grandiose ontological claim, although from the 
opposite end, as the arch-Rationalist Hegel is in his dictum that 
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the real and the rational are one and the same (for which he is much 
detested by the Existentialists). It seems then that the smug 
Rationalist and the despairing Irrationalist are after all not very 
far apart--the former finds reassurance in Reason that all is well 
with the world and the latter finds justification for his anguish in 
Unreason. 

An alternative to the Existentialist's approach is to consider the 
absurd as a genuine problem. In order to assess the absurd as a 
genuine problem, it is important to briefly examine the logic of the 
notion of 'absurd.' Such an examination may suggest a direction 
toward solving, resolving, or perhaps dissolving the problem. We 
say that something is absurd when it not only is but could not be 
true of a given situation. An example would be an effect preceding 
its cause, Analysis of the meanings of 'cause' and 'effect' shows 
that the truth of the statement, "causes always precede their 
effects" depends on the meanings of 'cause'and 'effect,' the former 
being defined as that which produces effect and the latter as that 
which is produced by cause. The statement thus can not be denied 
without falling into self-contradiction. In the experience of the 
absurd there is always animplicit awareness of a self-contradiction. 
But contradictions and self - contradictions in themselves are not 
absurd. They merely indicate the limits of the system within which 
they arise and upon which they are contingent. The absurdity lies 
in one's persistently adhering to the system which gave rise to the 
contradiction. Thus we do not say that the fact that a person's 
mother died is absurd, but that it is absurd for the person togo on 
acting, against his better knowledge, as if his mother were still 
alive, Another example is the Existentialist's yearning to overcome 
man's strangeness and separateness from the world. According to 
Camus, the absurdity of this situation is that when 


we assert with Parmenides the reality of the One, we fall 
into the ridiculous contradiction of a mind that asserts 
total unity and proves by its very assertion its own differ- 
ence and the diversity it claims to resolve, 10 


But there is nothing absurd about the fact that one cannot make 
such an assertion; the absurdity comes when, knowing that one can- 
not, one still wants to do so. 

There are two things to be noted here. First, concerning the 
nature of knowledge. Whatever counts as knowledge is confined to, 
and derives its meaning from, a finite conceptual framework the 
limits of which are determined by its basic presuppositions, axioms, 
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postulates, assumptions, etc. The boundaries of each conceptual 
framework are, as it were, guarded by contradictions and self- 
contradictions. Thus the Empiricist precludes the possibility of 
unchanging and universally valid knowledge by his own first assump- 
tions concerning what is accepted as valid knowledge; and similarly 
the Rationalist, whose basic principles are entirely divorced from 
concrete experience, can not within his own system find a way back 
to experience. This peculiar nature of conceptual knowledge was 
explicitly demonstrated by Kurt Gédel through his Incompleteness 
Theorems. Because of its finitude, all knowledge is incomplete and 
can give but a glimpse of the various aspects of reality. On the 
other hand, all attempts to go beyond the boundaries of finite 
knowledge will result in self-contradiction. The encounter with 
self- contradiction at one time or other in any given system of 
knowledge is thus from the epistemological point of view inevitable. 

The other point is that, even at the risk of self-contradiction, 
man is extremely reluctant to give up the particular conceptual 
system with which he, his family, and perhaps his entire culture 
have grown familiar. This, then, is where the absurdity lies: while 
painfully aware of the self-contradictions of one's own thought 
system one still does not want to abandon it. 

It now becomes clear that the problem of the absurd is funda- 
mentally a psychological problem, arising out of men's attitudes. 
Thus it is not epistemological, for it begins at the limits of knowl- 
edge. Nor is it ontological, for it does not describe the objective 
conditions of the world to which man is bound out of necessity. In 
view of this, Erich Fromm defines man's essence as not a quality 
or a substance but a contradiction inherent in human existence. 11 
The contradiction is man's desire on the one hand to cling to the 
familiar and secure, to accept custom, tradition, and faith rather 
than follow the path of Reason, and on the other to become aware 
of the limitations of knowledge and overcome these limitations. 
Since contradiction as man's essence isnot an ontological necessity 
but merely a psychological condition, it becomes possible for man 
to rise above it, thereby overcoming the contradiction and the ac- 
companying sense of absurdity. It goes without saying that if the 
problem of the absurd is to be attacked at the roots, the solution 
cannot be theoretical, for the hallmark of all theory is conceptual 
construction, whose nature as engendering contradictions has been 
dealt with earlier. Two alternative solutions are suggested by the 
very nature of man's contradiction: One is regression and return 
to apre-human, pre-individual existence which is totally determined 
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by forces external to man. It is not necessary to go back to pre- 
historic times for this sort of existence. Modern societies, by 
inviting one to join the easy life of mass-conformity and commer- 
cially manipulated needs and satisfactions, provide conditions for 
realizing it with enormous facility. The other alternative, ad- 
mittedly more difficult, is progression and growth. It is difficult 
because it requires the courage to remain unattached (not to be 
confused with being indifferent) to any particular religious, philo- 
sophical, or social system and to being open, without fear, to the 
unfamiliar and unknown. But it is only under such conditions that 
evolution to higher levels of awareness and a truly authentic exis- 
tence are possible. 

The question now arises, What constitutes progression and growth 
in the sense of leading to higher awareness, self-sufficiency, and 
authentic existence? As was pointed out earlier, since the roots of 
the problem of the absurd are in the nature of the conceptual, the 
answer obviously cannot be theoretical, i.e., within a conceptual 
framework. Growth and progress consist, first of all, in the reali- 
zation that no conceptual system can give complete knowledge of 
reality and that thinking otherwise only results in enslavement to 
one or another conception of reality which is constantly haunted by 
contradictions, self-contradictions, leading to frustration and the 
sense of absurdity. But more than that, conceptual knowledge of 
all kind falls short of reaching the reality that transcends it. By 
'transcend' isnot meant here anything supernatural or other-worldly 
but merely that which is unmediated by conceptual thought. 

Contrary to the Empiricist's belief sense-experience, which is 
thought to be prior to, and ground for, conceptual knowledge and 
science, is not itself entirely free from conceptual elements. Thus 
even the mere talk of distinct sense-impressions, such as "red- 
ness," "roundness, '" "smoothness," etc., presupposes certain dis- 
criminatory processes whereby the particular sense qualities are 
distinguished from each other and identified with their respective 
names ('red,' 'round,' 'smooth'), Experience which consists of a 
sequence of distinct quality-sensations and which is described by 
means of quality-names F. S. C. Northrop calls "differentiated 
aesthetic continuum."12 It is a "continuum" because it has no 
clearly marked beginning and end, and it is "aesthetic" in the sense 
that it consists of purely qualitative awareness which cannot be 
further analyzed into constituent parts, although it is "differen- 
taated" into distinctly identifiable qualities. Thus the categories 
of "identity" and "difference," already present in sense-experience, 
are basic to all conceptual knowledge and all conceptual systems are 
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generated out of these two categories. Thus a concept acquires its 
meaning in contrast with, and as distinct from, other concepts. A 
concept which is not distinct from and cannot be contrasted with 
other concepts is meaningless and vacuous. Therefore, insofar as 
the word 'Being' refers to anything whatever, or the word 'Nothing- 
ness' tonothing at all, nopositive meaning canbe assigned to them. 

It is also to be noted that of the two categories, "identity" and 
"difference," "difference" is more fundamental; for before the 
question of two entities being identical can even arise, they must 
in some sense (even if only numerically) be conceived as distinct. 
This points to the fundamental paradox of human knowledge: man 
hopes to grasp the all - encompassing reality by drawing ever-finer 
conceptual distinctions, only to get lost in the jungle of complexi- 
ties of his own thought; he yearns for knowledge of, and identity 
with, ultimate reality, be this God, Nature, or Spirit, having first 
made an unbridgeable distinction between himself and what he con- 
siders ultimate reality. 

While not realizing that all distinctions originate in the peculiarly 
human disposition for theorizing and conceptual manipulation, man 
takes them to be constituents of reality itself. Thus separated 
from the rest of the world, man feels alienated, and his inability 
to overcome the separateness gives rise to dread, anxiety, and 
finally the absurd. On the other hand, wisdom and growth consist 
in the realization that the absurd disappears, not by drawing more 
distinctions and establishing more identities between distinct en- 
tities, but by not drawing any distinctions at all. Thus when all 
distinctive concepts (and by now it should be clear that all concepts 
are distinctive) are eliminated, one reaches the level of purest 
experience which Northrop calls "undifferentiated aesthetic conti- 
nuum." It consists of a flow of unique elements which are not ar- 
ranged into discreet qualities, objects, or events through the pro- 
cesses of differentiation and identification. At this point even the 
last and the most alienating distinction, that between the knower 
and the known, breaks down. But now even purely descriptive lan- 
guage becomes impossible, for a word has a fixed, and to that ex- 
tent abstracted, referent, and it cannot capture the flow which is 
unique at each moment, Thus "it cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that if one wants pure fact, apart from all theory, then one must 
keep completely silent. . . .'"13 

It is about this silence that the Eastern people, in particular the 
Chinese, have something to teach to the Westerners. The old 
Chinese sage wasnever much given to conceptualizing and theorizing, 
for he was under no illusion about the origin, scope, and limits of 
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conceptual knowledge: it arises from nothing else than the habits 
and dispositions of the human mind; and no matter how useful such 
knowledge may be indealing with the affairs of daily life, knowledge 
by way of naming and labeling cannever give anything more than just 
that: names and labels. Whereas, 


The Tao that can be told of is not the Eternal Tao; 
The name that can be named is not the eternal name. 
The Nameless is the origin of Heaven and Earth; 

The Named is the mother of all things, 14 


Distinctions among things and alienation between man and nature on 
the one hand and man and man onthe other thus originate in naming. 
While in the West knowledge was sought through naming, inthe East 
wisdom was cultivated through silence; and at the point where the 
Western philosopher was still running after the all - encompassing 
reality by means of the highest abstractions which his conceptual 
apparatus could yield, the Eastern sage long ago gave up talking 
altogether. For, in the words of Lao Tzu, "he who knows the Tao 
speaks not of It and he who speaks of the Tao knows It not." Ten- 
sion, frustration, and the sense of absurdity at the limits of con- 
ceptual knowledge, although inevitable, are not invincible. Becoming 
fully aware of the true nature of thought leads to the conquest of 
the absurd and therewith to peace and freedom. There could hardly 
be a more fitting conclusion to this paper than the following words 
of Gautama the Buddha: 


To hold that the world is eternal or to hold that it is not, 
or to agree to any other of the propositions [including those 
about the absurd] you adduce, Vaccha, is the jungle of theo- 
rising, the wilderness of theorising, the tangle of theo- 
rising, the bondage and the shackles of theorising, attended 
by ill, distress, perturbation and fever; it conduces not to 
detachment, passionlessness, tranquility, peace, to knowl- 
edge and wisdom of Nirvana. This is the danger I perceive 
in these views which makes me discard them all. 15 
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EXISTENTIALISM & EDUCATION 


Robert W. Boos 
Arlington Heights School System 


There are people in education who, when the mention of philosophy 
or the suggestion of educational philosophy intrudes on a profes- 
sional discussion, respond with pragmatic censure at the impracti- 
cability of such an esoteric subject. Of what value can considera- 
tion of the philosophical bases of educational practice truly have? 

It is this author's conviction that a knowledge of both pure phi- 
losophies and educational philosophies are vital for all who partici- 
pate in the educational enterprise, particularly all who are involved 
in formulating school policies and curriculum construction. The 
quest of educational philosophy should provide an answer to the 
question, "What should be done in education?" while educational 
psychology could assist in answering the query, "How can it bedone?" 
Within the province of philosophy is a consideration of ultimates; 
e.g., reality, truth, the nature of man, values, and logic, all of 
which are involved in arriving at a determination of the aims and 
goals of education. Psychology can then provide insights in a proxi- 
mate way: i.e., the practical methods, organizations, tools, and 
relationships that will allow us to reach our education goals. 

So applicable is the statement by Theodore Brameld, 


A colleague of mine used toremark that the most practical 
thing a teacher can accomplish in preparing for her profes- 
sion is to become theoretical. What is meant by this para- 
dox is that noone can be agood practitioner of education, a 
really good one, unless he possesses a consistent theory 
upon which his practice rests. From this point of view, it 
may be stated that most teachers in training do not acquire 
nearly enough theory. They have all been told how to do 
things in so-called 'methods' courses, but they have not 
acquired the ability to deal with fundamental issues and 
principles which alone provide techniques with meaning and 
vitality. 1 
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With the statement of the importance of this subject, let us now 
direct our thoughts to the last act inthe drama of educational phi- 
losophy, that of existentialism. There is an increasing number of 
papers and articles appearing in the professional and lay journals 
which only serve to obfuscate the subject. 

It appears that the most persistent error in most presentations 
is the stated or inferred premise that existentialism is a philosophy 
in the classical or traditional sense. This isnot and cannot be fact. 
As a matter of truth all so-called "existentialist" thinkers avoid 
that label because it infers a "system." The basis underlying all 
existential thinking is subjectivism and individualism which obviate 
any thought of a speculative philosophy or a system. This accept- 
ance is absolutely fundamental to an understanding and appreciation 
of existentialism as it relates to education. 

Acceptance of this tenet also makes ageneral statement of defi- 
nition well-nigh impossible. There are, though, some ubiquitous and 
omnipresent characteristics of existential thought that might 
clarify the issue. 

Two were stated above. All existential thinking must be at once 
subjective and individual. It is thinking that remains bound to one's 
personal life. Subjectivity is truth and subjectivity is reality. 
There are no formal rules or doctrines. Existential thinkers pro- 
test against those forms of reasoning which presume that reality 
can be grasped primarily or exclusively by intellectual means. 
"Whatever has begun in mere thinking," says Schelling, "can also 
continue in mere thinking and can never get any further than the 
idea."2 Proponents of this position insist that, whatever the truth 
might be, if it is not the truth of concrete, living, suffering, 
striving, enduring individual human beings, it is the truth of specu- 
lative or cognitive reason which must be subordinated to the exis- 
tential truth of existing individual beings. The truth that rises 
from the subjective relationship of a living, personal subject to an 
objective reality has a greater certainty than the mediated truth 
of rational demonstration which can never become more than a 
possible truth. 

Another conviction of existentialist thought is that existence 
precedes essence. I am before my essence or that which makes me, 
me. I first exist and then I alone have the freedom and ability to 
work out my own essence, my own value system, my own sense of 
morality, my own life style. The only norm of human action is 
mine. It is the power of free choice, the power to confront life 
spontaneously, courageously, and creatively that will result in the 
highest and finest values and morality. Man receives the epitomy 
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of human dignity only when free to choose and determine his own 
life style. It is because of these beliefs that some of these thinkers 
demand FREEDOM which often results in a crisis of authority. 

As was mentioned heretofore, the most pervasive misconception 
is that there is but one existentialism or a system. Realizing the 
error of this premise and realizing that existentialist thought must 
be subjective and individual, one can still identify two broad classi- 
fications or categories. The first is positive or theistic existen- 
tialism as represented by Soren Kierkegaard, and the second as 
pessimistic or nihilistic existentialism represented by Fredrich 
Wilhelm Nietzsche. 

As a preface to a discussion of these two categories and their 
relationship to education, let us very briefly examine the historical 
forces that led to the rise of existential thought. We must con- 
sider the eighteenth century if we are to understand the origins of 
the two existential streams in the nineteenth century. 

The Rationalism of the eighteenth century in France and Europe 
was followed by the Hegelian idealism of Germany and its neighbors. 
The God of revelation was replaced or supplanted by the God of 
rationalization or reason. In the earlynineteenth century naturalism 
was given a shot in the arm by Charles Darwin. Toward the middle 
and in the second half of that century Scientism, Positivism, and 
Experimentalism were rampant. 

Two things were happening to man in the nineteenth century: he 
was losing his identity and his world was becoming pragmatic and 
mechanized. The reaction to these forces was the Kierkegaardian 
and the Nietzschean streams of existentialism in the nineteenth 
century. 

Kierkegaard, who represents the positive stream, was a driving 
force and his philosophy was an intense reaction against Hegel's 
idealism and all systems of thought. He was a man of faith who 
contended that decision-making can take on a religious character if 
man achieves a truly authentic existence as he operates as a re- 
sponsible agent of choice. He felt that God is to be grasped in the 
becoming of existence and that he cannot be grasped by reason. 

A distinct difference between this stream and the one following 
was the value Kierkegaard and his contemporaries gave to inter- 
subjectivity. They gave positive value to interpersonal relation- 
ships, togetherness. This was particularly true of the I-thou rela- 
tionship of the Jewish existentialist, Martin Buber, as well as Henri 
Bergson, Gabrial Marcel, ETAL. They also held that each person 
has greatness and uniqueness and this personal value cannot be 
diminished. 
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This stream of optimistic existentialism taken to the present 
day is producing great positive values to our society. The positive 
existential vitamins of faith, hope, and charity (love) associated 
with this approach exhibits itself in aid programs, anti-poverty 
programs, Ghetto programs, the Peace Corp, and many other ser- 
vice contributions. 

The second genus represented by Nietzsche must be considered a 
pessimistic stance. It was Fredrich Nietzsche who proclaimed that 
"God is dead." He proposed a world where man is "condemned to be 
free" and is essentially alone, no longer subject to any doctrine or 
law beyond himself. Man must realize his own destiny and alone has 
the power to create the value of his existence. 

This stream has to be characterized by forlornness, anxiety, and 
despair. The only absolute to these proponents is NOTHING. Where- 
as with the first group of thinkers, intersubjectivity and the corre- 
lates of faith, hope, and charity were held to be important, the 
latter group, represented by Neitzsche, Sartre, Camus, Simone de 
Beauvoir, ET AL, would hold that others might be threatening to 
one's absolute freedom. They would contend that there is no cor- 
rectness or incorrectness in the manner in which they relate to 
others; by merely deciding to perform an act it becomes right and 
proper. This premise negates, of course, all predetermined rules 
or restrictions, be they those of culture, family, society, church, 
or state, 

Of what value is the aforementioned in relation to the school? 
Considerable! Existentialism has been woven into the very fabric 
of everyday life, in music, art, literature, and is the basis of much 
of today's psychoanalytic theory. 

Positive existential thinking can make a great contribution to 
education in this and the next century. Wehave seen its effect upon 
European and Canadian educational systems within the past decade 
and this effect certainly is accelerating in the United States. There 
is little doubt in this author's mind that the school of the future is 
to be the existential school. We will teach to person-pupils accept- 
ing each as having a greatness and uniqueness. Acceptance of the 
individuality of our pupils will add flexibility to our methods and 
personalization to our teaching. Will this bring us back to the ex- 
treme child-centered rationale of Rousseau? Will this result in 
such dependence upon subjective, individual interests and pursuits 
that a teacher's objectives for her students, curriculum planning, 
the development of orderly, sequential experiences, and group in- 
struction be passe? Will the sole touchstone in education become 
the individual's gratification with its concomitant egocentrism? 
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No, not with rejection of the pessimistic, .nihilistic stream and 
consideration of only its more positive counterpart. 

As existential educators we must consider subjective experiences 
most valuable; we must consider individual intellectual styles most 
important; we must consider individual, intrinsic interests and 
needs most motivational; we must consider good subjective rela- 
tionships as necessary to our continued way of life; and we must 
consider creativity to be a very personal and subjective character- 
istic. All of the aforementioned are generally conceded by educa- 
tors to be of value, but in practice we are far from their achieve- 
ment. As existential teachers and educators, after these con- 
siderations have survived the crucible of interpersonal respect, 
personal dignity, and value, we must relate them to the sphere of 
application and the concrete. We must develop this existential 
mood. 

Youth is saying, take off your masks; be real and authentic. Stu- 
dents have removed the masks given to them by others and are 
searching for authentic teachers and adults. To be truly effective 
as teachers today we must have succeeded in good measure in achiev- 
ing this authenticity: i.e., integrating or bringing into wholesome 
union our thoughts, our feelings, and our actions (cognition, affec- 
tion, and conation). This is the positively existential teacher. 

The pessimistic existentialist demands FREEDOM and is threat- 
ened by personal contacts -- the positive existentialist seeks free- 
dom within the sphere of interpersonal relations and searches for 
authenticity. The former gives us a crisis of authority; the latter 
allows for self-controls and an integrated personality. 

Realizing the ubiquitousness and inevitability of existential thought 
in the decades to come, are we going to give our children a view of 
life of despair and aloneness, or are we going to offer them the 
view of faith, hope, and charity? Are we going to help children gain 
a wholesome outlook on themselves, and then help them relate that 
to society and their world? Are we interested in authentic persons 
living in an authentic world? 

The ideology of today will provide the adults of tomorrow! 
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The existential-phenomenological movement, of which Heidegger, 
Sartre, Merleau-Ponty and a few others are the principal exponents 
in Europe, when first transplanted into America fell on not very 
fruitful soil. One of the reasons may have been that in the Anglo- 
Saxon world positivist and behavioral orientation-trends were so 
deeply rooted that made the phenomenological-existential thought, 
which is in many ways antithetical, appear an extreme and there- 
fore unacceptable philosophy. Some of the objections raised against 
or weaknesses pointed out in this European philosophy were the 
following: 


(1) In existential-phenomenological thought man is considered an 
island for himself. Man is capsulated and completely within himself 
and this withdrawal of man into his self-enclosed existence could 
affect the culture negatively by encouraging hyper-individualism. 


(2) Existential-phenomenological thought starts with the assump- 
tion that man has total or absolute freedom, the consequence of 
which would be that everybody can do whatever he likes to do; no 
laws, rules or regulations could be accepted because they would im- 
pose restrictions on man's absolute freedom--and this would in- 
evitably lead to chaos or anarchy in society. 


(3) Existential-phenomenological ideas are the remnants of some 
idealistic thinking where the world is what man makes it to be, 
ignoring the situations and circumstances in which man is placed and 
the effects they can have on him. 


(4) Knowledge in existential - phenomenological thought must be 
necessarily subjective, since everything depends on the person (sub- 
ject). What one person knows may be quite different from what 
another person knows, There cannot be any objective criteria or 
standards for knowledge; on the contrary, it must be very relati- 
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vistic, depending on the person. Hence, it would lead to arbitrary 
(non-grounded) knowledge. 


There is none to the reviewer's knowledge as explicit and authentic 
aninterpreter of existential-phenomenological thought than the co- 
authors Luijpen and Koren, Their book is straightening out the in- 
correct understanding of the phenomenological-existential philoso- 
phy and is capable of awarding the reader with a new consciousness 
of this philosophical view. Here are the reasons: 

Instead of considering man as a self-enclosed existence, the au- 
thors refer clearly and distinctly to the fact that for this con- 
temporary philosophy "to exist is to co-exist, '"! following the 
Heideggerian notion that being-in-the-world is always being-with- 
others. When a person thinks or acts there are certain patterns of 
acting and thinking of the group, community, culture which have 
been incorporated into the individual and which make him think a 
certain way. We can have as an example an American growing up and 
being exposed to the "high ideals" of democracy and freedom in 
politics, capitalism as the best economic system, Christianity as 
the only religion where to find salvation, This is the "social body" 
or the "social facticity" into which the person is immersed. It is 
the influence of others before (past) and now (present) on the per- 
son. A person cannot be a self-enclosed or capsulated existence 
(individualist) because to exist is to exist in asocial giveness, What 
the phenomenological-existential person, however, wants to empha- 
size is that in spite of this social facticity, man is not made or 
determined. Man is able to evaluate and judge what is given to him 
and so if necessary let a new meaning appear in the community or 
society. Man is not conditioned by the social body but determines 
himself on the social facticity. 

Another stroke against individualism is the existential-phenome- 
nological idea of "human relations" and the call to togetherness 
that there should be a "we" of mutual concern and care instead of 
the "we" of indifference we find in our modern functional techno- 
cratic society, meaning that a person is labelled according to the 
function which he fulfills for the other. Luijpen and Koren write, 


This (the other person's) appeal tome means that he invites 
me to affirm him as a subject, offer him a possibility to 
exist, consent to his freedom, accept and support and share 
his freedom. My "yes" to his appeal is called "love"... 
Love is the "yes" to the other's subjectivity. 2 
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or 


Love creates awe", a"being-together" that is experienced 
as wholly different from every other kind of "we". The 
"we'' of love can only be experienced--if it can be experi- 
enced at all--in suchterms as "fullness", "fulfillment", or 
"happiness", 3 


" 


The existential-phenomenological thinkers are taking the road to 
humanize the world, always looking for new ways to make it a more 
human, more just place to live in, and what can be further away 
from hyper-individualism than this. 

Instead of considering man as totally or absolutely free, Luijpen 
and Koren show that the existential-phenomenological man is only 
Situationally or factitially free. He finds himself involved in a 
particular world, which is his facticity, and which is to a certain 
extent "fixed"; i.e., man isnot absolutely free to realize all possi- 
bilities but that certain projects arenot possible by his given situ- 
ation.4 We could refer to the example of some people belonging to 
the white instead of the yellow race, speaking English instead of 
German, being born into the lower instead of the higher class, in 
short, a certain heredity and environment. No facticity, however, 
excludes some possibilities of making projects, thus stretching 
oneself forward to anew future. Inthe words of Luijpen and Koren, 


Human existence is the unity-in-opposition of factical be- 
ing and potential being, of "already" and "not yet", of past 
and future. The term project is reserved to indicate this 
unity-in-opposition which man is. Man doesnot lie "crushed" 
in his facticity, but has elbow room, the leeway of his po- 
tential being. . . . Freedom as project, however, is not 
absolute but relative because it is connected with a particu- 
lar factical situation, and this situation implies certain 
possibilities and excludes others. 5 


Hence, we notice that freedom is not absolute but relative in that 
it is always connected with a particular factical situation. It is 
obvious that legalism (imposing laws from the outside) is rejected 
by an authentic existential - phenomenological man because it would 
give no leeway tohis potential being, i.e., it would take away man's 
freedom and responsibility. This does not mean that man can do 
whatever he likes to do (permissivism). At this point the authors 
make a distinction between authentic and inauthentic person. The 
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former one's goal is to act always humanly (more humanly than the 
established factical laws—legal fixism—would prescribe, if followed 
passively). He does not show the readiness to carry out every de- 
mand of the state, but continuously evaluates the laws if they 
should go counter to humanity; they have to be revised or abolished 
if necessary. In order to accomplish this, the authentic man has 
the important task of educating his fellow-man, who does not see 
the higher human level, so he understands that these rights can be- 
come realities in a society. According to Luijpen and Koren, there 
are, however, many people--in fact, the majority of people--who 
do not reach the level of humanity attained by the few authentic 
persons. If the inauthentic persons were left to themselves, with- 
out bearers of authority regulating them, anarchy or the "state of 
nature," as Hobbes describes it, would be the result. Hence, a 
distinction has to be made between existential and unexistential 
persons. The former one, if left uncontrolled, will rurther the 
cause of humanity and raise civilization to ahigher niveau; the lat- 
ter one, if left uncontrolled by laws, would destroy civilization, by 
doing whatever may please him. 

With what has been mentioned so far, it is evident that existen- 
tial - phenomenological thought is not a twentieth century form of 
idealism, because unlike idealism, which reduces materiality to 
mere contents of consciousness, or where consciousness is not 
bound to any materiality whatsoever, existence, for existential- 
phenomenology, as conscious being-in-the-world, is always existence 
not above certain circumstances but placed into a certain "there" 
(Da); i.e., the person has been delivered over to a certain situation 
against which his projects have to be seen or on the giveness on 
which he realizes himself. § 

Another objection has been that the phenomenologist-existentialist 
view of knowledge must be necessarily relativistic, yes, even arbi- 
trary, since everything depends on the person, It has been shown 
that ontologically and axiologically the human element is not the 
only decisive factor but that the human has to be seen against the 
material giveness. In Chapter II of the book, Luijpen and Koren 
deal with the epistemological aspects of existential phenomenology 
and present, in many ways, a synthesis of realism and idealism. In 
idealism the world (situation) is eliminated as a source of knowl- 
edge; the subject is active andconstructs reality; in realism, knowl- 
edge is considered as anobjective mirroring of the world where the 
subject is merely passively receiving the impressions from the 
outside. Luijpen and Koren write, 
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Phenomenology's idea of intentionality excludes idealism. 
The knowing subject is intentional, he is oriented to that 
which is not the subject himself. Thus the knowing subject 
is never purely active but always also receptive, "sensitive" 
to a reality which is not the subject himself. The knower 
is not the creator but merely the "shepherd" of reality. 7 


It is evident that the subject is bound on every level of sensing to 
the given objectivity. Truth, therefore, cannot be merely subjec- 
tive or arbitrary, but is "objectivity-for-a-subject." Man draws 
truth from "concealedness," as Heidegger expressed the epistemo- 
logical act. The truth is not relativistic because the subject brings 
about truth in a certain historical moment. Following Heidegger, 
"truth, " according to Luijpen and Koren, "is absolute but in rela- 
tion to the subject,"8 or "absolute truth 'comes to pass' in the 
subject's history. "9 

This is anexcellent study for opening new horizons toward a more 
genuine understanding of existential phenomenology; it invites, how- 
ever, the writer to make some recommendations on areas which 
could raise questions and objections. 

Luijpen and Koren speak of a minority of free, great ethical 
spirits or authentic existentialists oriented toward higher human 
levels of love and justice, contrasted to a majority of low-minded 
or inauthentic (selfish) people, with a wolfish or sinful character. 
The few "super-men" make history, the many "infra-men" have to 
be subjected to the law or fear of the law and through "the legal 
order many live on a relatively human level--a level which they 
would never reach if they themselves had to be just."10 The latter 
part (infra-men) cannot do by themselves what is imposed, pre- 
scribed or even pressured on them by the law. Their argument is 
not quite in harmony with the existential - phenomenological idea 
when one takes into consideration that no "Eigenwelt" (phenome- 
nological world of the self) is fixed and that everybody is capable of 
change for a more humane consciousness after an understanding of 
what is better. Is it not possible, for example, that in the case of 
discrimination and segregation against black people, instead of im- 
posing laws on the humanly "retarded" ones, an appeal could be made 
to their inner world, sothat they develop anew more humane world- 
view? Otherwise existential phenomenology would be an aristocratic 
philosophy open for the few and with no impact on the common man 
on the street. The writer believes that existential phenomenology 
is a philosophy of hope for the whole of humanity since it declares 
and supports that the force of circumstances, traditions, situa- 
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tions or facticity man is in, is not stronger than the free human 
possibilities open to him and that everybody, in whatever situations 
he is in, is able, through free self-realization, to modify or change 
his world view. Would not the authors in their interpretation of 
existential phenomenology imply that man is made more by inhuman 
circumstances (segregation, discrimination) than being able to bring 
forth or actualize more human circumstances, when they maintain 
that, for the majority of people, laws have to be imposed from 
above? 

The authors' view of Sartre's social philosophy is seen as one of 
hatred: "Sartre's look is the hateful stare, which does not accept 
me as a subject, which doesnot tolerate that I as a subject project 
my own world, but which throws me down as a thing among the things 
of the world by murdering my possibilities" or "man can only look 
at his fellow-men with hatred.'"11 But could the "look" of the other 
not rather indicate a deep experience of the other as subjectivity 
which involves a certain uneasiness of two free subjects with the 
awareness of possible conflict (not tobe found when a subject meets 
an object) rather than mutual hatred? Sartre speaks against the 
becoming of the other "a suffered-subjectivity" or a "subjectivity- 
as-object."" Does the other not become like this when I hate him?12 
Sartre in his later work CRITIQUE DE LA RAISON DIALECTIQUE 
shows that his social philosophy is not hatred but communion, soli- 
darity, cooperation, fraternity, and loyalty. All men can be sub- 
jects and work for a common cause, 13 

The authors' view of Marx raises also some questions. They 
write that, 


In his theory the objective reality of the proletariat pro- 
duced by the process of capitalism leads DETERMINISTI- 
CALLY to the communist future of universal brotherhood 
and justice, independently of anyone's subjective intentions 
and dispositions toward his fellowmen. Love plays no role.14 


This is not a genuine interpretation of Marx's philosophy since 
for Marx, "circumstances make men just as men make circum- 
stances,"15 Marx is often quoted as being a determinist but what 
is often overlooked is that he wrote so much about the circum- 
stances only to counteract the Hegelian conception that man's con- 
sciousness is unaffected by the circumstances.16 Marx's major 
emphasis was to bring his point across to idealistically oriented 
persons that the starting point for man should not be "in the sky" 
but real living individuals in their actual life. Man is not condi- 
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tioned by his circumstances but he is projecting on the given situa- 
tion. Communism, a state of love and brotherhood, does not come 
by changing only the circumstances but by man projecting on these 
particular favorable conditions deeper and deeper love. 

Could also not more pertinent and up-to-date examples be used in 
order to bring more liveliness into the book so that the questions 
and answers of a system can become the reader's questions and 
answers so that the idea of authentic philosophy will be fulfilled, as 
Luijpen and Koren themselves see it, that the person is attempting 
to "give apersonal answer to apersonal question through a personal 
struggle to remove the obstacles preventing understanding, "17 be- 
cause "understanding the usefulness and necessity of philosophy 
presupposes the actual experience of philosophizing, "18 


Gert Hellerich 
Post-Doctoral Research Fellow 
Yale University 
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12see Jean Paul Sartre, BEING AND NOTHINGNESS, trans. by 
Hazel E. Barnes (New York: The Citadel Press, 1966), see Chapter 
3, pp. 355-388. 


I3see Sartre, CRITIQUE DE LA RAISON DIALECTIQUE (Paris: 
Gallimard, 1960). 


14,4 FIRST INTRODUCTION TO EXISTENTIAL PHENOME- 
NOLOGY, p. 202. 


1SKarl Marx and Friedrich Engels, THE GERMAN IDEOLOGY 
(New York: International Publishers, 1966), p. 28. 


16rEID., see pp. 7ff. 


17, FIRST INTRODUCTION TO EXISTENTIAL PHENOME - 
NOLOGY, p. 11. 
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Victor C. Ferkiss, TECHNOLOGICAL MAN: THE MYTH AND THE 
REALITY (New York: George Braziller, Inc., 1969), 327 pages. 


In the past year manhas set foot on the moon and taken pictures 
of Mars. Closely associated with these feats is the growth of a 
new technology which has increased man's control both over his en- 
vironment and his self. This technology has provided man with a 
powerful means for establishing more productive patterns of rela- 
tionship with his environment and thus brought him into anew period 
of human development. Before man can become an effective actor 
in this new period, however, he must reassess his present reality 
and discover and internalize those elements needed to build an ade- 
quate sense of identity as technological man. Ferkiss' book de- 
scribes one scholar's effort to apply a social scientist's perspec- 
tive in order to make a response to this problem. 

The purpose of Ferkiss' book is to examine various aspects of the 
technological age and to formulate by interpretive synthesis a di- 
rection for the development of anew sense of identity called tech- 
nological man. He begins by observing that although man has already 
entered the technological age he is not able to distinguish between 
the myths and realities of this age. Moreover he states that the 
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technological age is amixture of many types of reality, and that up 
to now man has been so preoccupied with the more accidental forms 
of reality that he has failed to give sufficient attention to the 
essential reality of his present human condition. Asa result, man 
has misused his time, honoring and imitating inadequate images of 
technological man rather than applying it to discover and invent a 
more individually relevant concept of technological man. 

The above point is illustrated by way of two examples. First, 
man is confronted by one image of technological man in the person 
of the astronauts. Now the astronauts are real, but they are the 
reality of alienated man who is merely apart of a vast physical and 
human machine used to explore space. They are stereotyped huma- 
noids fashioned from a NASA mold and not members of that family 
of man which grieves and lusts, which wonders and dreams. A second 
image appears in the works of the prophets who expound the myth 
of the future. This myth supplies us both with positive projections 
(e.g., see Daniel Bell's "post-industrial society")and negative pro- 
jections (e.g., see Jacques Ellul's "technological society"). These 
too are a reality, but they are also inadequate because they have 
drawn their futuristic concepts without considering the outcomes 
of such issues as the cold war, racial strife, nuclear acceleration, 
and the generation gap. Thus, they too present man with an in- 
appropriate form of technological man. 

Next, Ferkiss examines the reality of the present age and dis- 
cusses the factors operating to help and hinder man from achieving 
a new identity. Pusitive factors include the technological and exis- 
tential revolutions. The former revolution has increased man's 
freedom by expanding his potential to develop more varied types of 
human existence; the latter has increased man's awareness of the 
central role which each individual plays in a universe that is con- 
stantly emerging rather than fixed. Negative factors include vari- 
ous elements of personal and social inertia. Man acts in terms of 
such motives as insecurity, fear, self-interest, and irrationality; 
and he lives in societies organized to preserve the ideas, institu- 
tions and ideologies of leadership of the old orders. Furthermore, 
modern society has few significant integrating cultural agencies. 
The family and the church have lost their influence, and the mass 
media and education perform mainly such surface functions as data 
giving and data absorption. Thus we find that man has entered a 
new age of expanded potential, but he has been prevented from 
actualizing this potential by having to cope with many factors that 
are operating to resist change. 
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The author concludes by proposing that man will change via a pro- 
cess of social eclecticism whereby he gradually modifies his exist- 
ing feelings and patterns of organization rather than changing into 
some radical form of technological creature. He also states that 
modern man in being alienated will have to rely more than ever be- 
fore on his own personal resources to make the change. Before he 
can accomplish this task, however, he will need to acquire a new 
philosophy of human existence that would be based on the following 
principles: (1) new naturalism--man is the highest part of a uni- 
verse that is a dynamic system in a continuous process of becom- 
ing; (2) new holism--all things in the universe are interconnected 
parts of the same system, and hence undergoing the same process: 
and (3) new immanentism--life is a creative principle which exists 
within systems and system components. These principles, then, are 
the directives which will aid man to evolve the perspective needed 
to develop a more adequate identity as technological man. 

TECHNOLOGICAL MAN is well written in several respects and 
thus worth reading by those wishing to better understand the rela- 
tionship between technological developments and human evolution. 
It incorporates a wide background of research in building its case 
against the existing images of technological man; and it does a good 
job of applying the method of diagnostic analysis and synthetic in- 
terpretation to assess the technological age and toproject a pattern 
for the future development of technological man. It also has some 
weaknesses which should be mentioned. Since the book deals with a 
global theme, it has certain gaps. Ferkiss does not identify nor 
clarify his basic assumptions and his rationale for differentiating 
the various forms of reality which he frequently refers to, and he 
does not define such key terms as reality, myth, and technological 
man. After giving the reader nine chapters of descriptive analysis, 
he uses only one chapter tosketch his philosophical prescription for 
future development. Since his philosophical perspective lacks depth, 
it cannot be viewed as a "real" philosophy. Finally after demon- 
strating that the existing images of technological man are too 
limited to command dogmatic adherence, he outlines a fragment of 
a philosophy and implicitly calls for dogmatic adherence to this 
perspective. One would expect that since man has only recently 
entered a new age of expanded potential, he should also feel free to 
investigate more than one loosely described alternative inhis quest 
toarrive at amore adequate sense of identity as technological man. 


Donald R. Chipley 
University of Georgia 
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Bertram Morris, INSTITUTIONS OF INTELLIGENCE (Columbus: 
Ohio State University Press, 1969), 230 pages. $6.00. 


I began the reading of this fine little volume with more than a 
little trepidation. For one thing, I happen to be sufficiently old- 
fashioned to believe that people have "intelligence" but institutions 
PER SE don't. Once I had overcome my fears ongrammatical usage, 
I had further to overcome Professor Morris' pre-occupation with 
science, I may add that this pre-occupation virtually infuses the 
whole book. 

Some of us have formed the value judgment that science and tech- 
nology in the modern world are as much acurse as they are a bless- 
ing. We have difficulty overcoming this feeling when we observe an 
author who seems "toworship at the shrine of science."" Yet, I had 
known that Dr. Morris was schooled within the frame of pragmatism 
and that he was one of the organizers of the exceedingly fine and 
stimulating conference on the thought of John Dewey, convened at 
the University of Colorado in 1959, on the occasion of the centenary 
of Dewey's birth. And I can imagine a pragmatist "worshipping at 
the shrine of science," provided science is interpreted more as 
method than as a body of subject matter. I hasten to add that, in 
the end, Morris does come through as what I'd call a "read pragma- 
tist." At the end, that is, but it takes him a while to get around 
to it! 

Regarding the use-of-language, another problem (at least, so it 
seemed to this reviewer) presented itself. While Morris has rather 
successfully steered clear of thekind of "analytical approach" which 
has become all toocharacteristic of many philosophers and teachers 
of philosophy, he only partly eschews this approach. For one exam- 
ple, he seems to be discussing cultural lag through a great deal of 
his manuscript. He not only mentions approvingly what science has 
done for us, but he also does discuss negatively what science is 
doing to us. William F. Ogburn, Harry Elmer Barnes, ETAL., 
coined a pretty fair term regarding this problem quite awhile ago. 
The term is, simply, "cultural lag." I believe that the term has 
deep significance; and even though he "talks all around it," I cannot 
find this term used by Morris in a single instance. 

Possibly, this-review seems overly critical in the negative sense. 
If so, it really isn't meant to be, The positive, helpful factors far 
outweigh the others, and it is distinctly to the credit of the John 
Dewey Society that it asked Dr. Morris to put this book together-- 
Number Six in the Studies in Educational Theory. As he concludes 
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on "The Liberal Arts" and "The New Leisure," Morris at last does 
succeed in telling it like it is! 

He does say that technology can make a new and better world for 
us, just as it can destroy us. He does say that the crying need of 
all the world's peoples is for peace. He concretizes by pointing out 
that a people can be value - judged largely in terms of their enter- 
tainment habits. Thus in American life, he does "lay it on the line" 
to the effect that too many Americans are being entertained (on TV) 
by what is largely pap! He has also concretized on certain social- 
economic problems. He specifically points to the Tennessee Valley 
Authority as anexample of something of which all of us canbe proud 
for it combines planning with the pragmatic method--careful work, 
that is, with what political scientists call "accomodation." TVA 
was arevolutionary development; yet, it came about through demo- 
cratic rather than dictatorial methods. And amongst all those who 
berated it in FDR's time, hardly a voice can today be found that 
would have it any other way. I want to add aloud and clear "Amen!" 
to this example which Dr. Morris has cited in the realm of social 
planning. 

If you haven't read this book, you should. And it should be in your 
school or college library. My prior critical comments should NOT 
deter you from its purchase. It is in the final analysis, eminently 
fine, even though I tried (honestly) in this discussion to make the 
point that at the first of his book, I believe that Professor Morris 
wasted a bit of his reader's time. 


William H. Fisher 
University of Montana 


Robert C. Tucker, THE MARXIAN REVOLUTIONARY IDEA: ESSAYS 
ON MARXIST THOUGHT AND ITS IMPACT ON RADICAL MOVE - 
MENTS (New York: W. W. Norton and Company, 1969), 240 pages. 
$5.95. 


Robert C. Tucker's THE MARXIAN REVOLUTIONARY IDEA: 
ESSAYS ON MARXIST THOUGHT AND ITS IMPACT ON RADICAL 
MOVEMENTS is in some ways bland, but it is also balanced. Ina 
general study of some of the key marxist ideas concerning man, 
society, and the possibility of its radical transformation and in a 
review of its impact upon subsequent Communist developments 
Tucker does moderately well. His own viewpoint is a conservative, 
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but open minded, reading of Marx. It is clear that Tucker does not 
share any radical faith in the transformation of society with only 
change from one form to another in an evolutionary pattern being 
the more likely way. Further, Tucker seems to hold a quite indi- 
vidualistic interpretation of historical development, particularly 
as it applies to radical movements which he sees growing from the 
thoughts of charismatic leaders--a very unmarxian notion. 

For those more familiar with Marx this collection must be re- 
garded as abit elementary. But it does redress some emphases. 
First, in relation to the impact of marxist thought upon radical 
movements, particularly those which have eventuated in Communist 
states, Tucker points out that the fourteen successful "revolu- 
tions" to date fall into several types, none strictly according to 
Marx's own predictions. He underlines the fact that none have 
occurred in well developed countries--but he also points out the 
often forgotten fact that Marx himself foresaw at least the possi- 
bility of apeaceful transition to socialism in countries such as the 
USA and Britain. Instead, the radical movements have been most 
successful in those instances in which the country (a) was largely 
underdeveloped and just coming under the impact of industrializa- 
tion; (b) characterized by a sharp division between the minority 
aristocracy and a critical intelligencia with amass group of under- 
privileged; and (c) inwhich the political institutions are of a strong 
traditional authoritarian type. It is unfortunate that he does not 
go into detail on the recent sharp rise of new marxist ideologues 
(and some which have) the transition to socialism. In the case of 
at least the marxist new left, particularly in France and the US, 
another of Tucker's theses may be important. 

He recognizes that most of the older revolutionized countries, 
possibly soon to include even China, are going through a deradicali- 
zation process. When once power is in force the preservation of a 
radical philosophy becomes increasingly hard, and usually leads toa 
divorce of language and action and finally to increasing adjustment, 
selection, and deliterization of the original texts. But in the free" 
societies of the West an external threat and pressure remains which 
radical marxism may be more likely found here than behind a rusty 
iron curtain, 

Another seemingly curious point of emphasis in Tucker's inter- 
pretation is worthy of more development. Tucker holds that the 
most important aspect of marxist thought is its secular utopian- 
ism: "I wish to suggest . . . that the aspect of Marx with the 
greatest enduring significance and relevance for our time is the 
utopian aspect, the part that we might today call his 'futurology.'" 
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The reasons for the relevance of such a futurology are that (a) 
Marx's utopianism is of a world scope, arrived at out of a philoso- 
phy of humanhistory, and seen as universal rather than for an elite 
or sub-societal group; (b) the "abolition of labor" in future society 
is a valid anticipation of present developments toward a leisure 
society in which technology increasingly transforms labor; and (c) in 
such a society aesthetic values which could "resurrect nature" and 
address themselves to the transformation of objects for human 
uses through technology are valid insights and goals for the current 
world, 

Apart from the fact that such a re-valuation of Marx fits too 
well into Tucker's own theory of creative individuals, it seems that 
the liberation from labor theme is one which needs more emphasis 
in today's world. But on the other hand were some neo-marxists to 
react in the spirit of the master they might react as radically 
against the current technologically related consumptionism and 
vast ugliness as Marx did against the human degradation and ex- 
ploitation of the worker in the early industrial society. 

By redressing balances, by showing in particular that Marx's 
radicalism is more addressed to social revolution than to a single 
form of political revolution, by underlining the futurological hu- 
manism over the much vaunted concept of a "classless society, " 
Tucker re-renders some sense of relevance of Marx to our times. 


Don Ihde 
Southern Illinois University 


Abraham Flexner, UNIVERSITIES: AMERICAN, ENGLISH, GERMAN 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1968), Pp. xxiii, 381. $2.75. 


In 1928, Abraham Flexner, whose report in 1910 to the Carnegie 
Foundation for Advancement of Teaching had hastened reforms in 
the United States medical schools, was invited to give the Rhodes 
Lectures at Oxford; those lectures--a distillation of his observa- 
tions, criticisms, and ideals of "the modern university"--formed 
the basis for this volume which, since its publication in 1930, has 
become a classic in the literature of comparative high education. 
Yet, of all other contributions by Flexner, the present publication 
has had the least direct impact on the course of American educa- 
tion, although it has been "destined to stand as a milestone in the 
philosophical discussions of the university and its place in society," 
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according to Clark Kerr's valuable introduction, titled "Remember- 
ing Flexner." Why? 

According to Daniel J. Boorstin(AN AMERICAN PRIMER, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1966, p. xvii), certain writings may acquire 
an "after-life" which makes them important far beyond the times 
in which they were produced, and sometimes for far different rea- 
sons than the author envisioned. This is well exemplified by Flex- 
ner's famed work. Flexner thought he was describing the ideal 
modern university (whose outlines he had glimpsed at Johns Hopkins 
and Berlin and whose realization throughout the United States, 
England, and Germany awaited only certain reforms which he out- 
lined); but, actually, as the course of subsequent has shown, he was 
presenting us with a valedictory to a university form which was al- 
ready changing to a new stage. But in so doing, as Kerr points out, 
"he preserved for us, in perhaps its purest and most completely 
reasoned form, the 'idea of a modern university' at a crucial stage 
of its development, just as Cardinal Newman, seventy-five years 
before, had so eloquently preserved the 'idea of a University' at an 
earlier, equally important, and equally passing stage" (p. xii). 
Flexner's presentation of such ideal types created a furor with its 
sweeping criticisms and thus also helped the observers to under- 
stand and evaluate our contemporary institutions, giving us refer- 
ence points for trends from past to present. More specifically, he 
opened the door to the endless series of debates which are still 
carried on in regard to his disdain for the vocationalism of the 
American university (distinguishing between "learned professions" 
and vocations, callings, and occupations), 

In UNIVERSITIES Flexner emphasized research and graduate teach- 
ing, rather than the undergraduate and service functions of today's 
huge city and state institutions, the concepts which are under ter- 
rific attacks today. But his presentation still stands as a mile- 
stone in philosophical discussions of the university. 

Nevertheless, today's American university is obviously not the 
type envisioned by Fleer. But his eloquent opposition to the "ab- 
surd topics for the Ph.D.," against "wild, uncontrolled, uncritical 
expansion," or against the "shameless humbuggery" in some cur- 
ricula, are the topics which currently in the forefront of educa- 
tional discussions, and every scholar engaged in them should find 
Flexner's discourses a rich source of inspirational information. 

The brilliant introduction of Kerr is worth the price of this 
paperback alone. It is to Kerr's credit that he not only offers us a 
good survey of Flexner's basic ideas but also does not hesitate to 
note his weaknesses, especially in regard to his claim that in his 
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UNIVERSITIES he had laid out the one correct to educational Mecca 
(see especially pp. xvii-xx). But he concludes that Flexner "was 
right in being among the first to recognize the importance of the 
university in society and to study it carefully." 

Thus Flexner is one of the American pioneers in the fields of 
comparative education and educational sociology. 


Joseph S. Roucek 
Queensborough Community College 


Ohmer Milton and E. J. Shoben, Jr., LEARNING AND THE PRO- 
FESSORS (Athens: Ohio University Press, 1968), 216 pages. 


Here is acollectionof fourteen essays onhigher education. Dupli- 
cation is rather obvious at times. Too many of the articles and 
excerpts are too old to be of incisive significance in this electronic 
age of information inundation, one dating back to 1960. But such 
writers as Logan Wilson, Sidney Pressey, and John Gardner are out- 
standing articulators of the academic scene, and their contribu- 
tions, along with Milton and Shoben's ideas, should be a part of 
every professor's book shelf. 

The reader who keeps digging into most of these selections and 
keeps asking key questions will find challenges for thought and ac- 
tion, The probes should be shaped along these lines: dialogue among 
students and faculty, the rewards of teaching, curriculum in the 
final third of the twentieth century, building a life in a complex 
world, concern for the individual, the disadvantaged, value struc- 
tures, the content-method dichotomy, media communication, and 
teaching-learning techniques. These are just a few shoots among 
the uncut grass of the less thorny turf of this reviewer's mind. 

Milton and Shoben sharpen their theme in this way: "College 
teaching is probably the only profession in the world for which no 
specific training is required. The profession of scholarship is rich 
in prerequisites for entry, but not that of instruction. . . how can 
we correct this historic-- and anachronistic-- state of affairs? " 
To answer this question, "self-analysis, self-surgery, and self- 
reconstruction" is called for in Martin Meyerson's foreword. 

To correct the anachronism and get on with reconstruction, some 
of the continuing challenges worth accepting with some alacrity are 
these: 
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Are grading practices relevant? Why do away with them? 


How about final exams? Don't far more students fail classes 
because of finals than pass them? 


How can students be given more responsibility for their own 
learning? 


Should the role of the faculty continue tobe essentially the 
same in both freshman and senior courses? 


Why "hours"--hour classes, semester hours, etc? Should 
all classes in all subject matter meet the same number of 
times per week? 


To what extent should students participate in important 
decision-making processes that affect the academic affairs 
of colleges? 


William James said the first lecture he heard was the first 
one he gave. What question is that statement asking? 


Before buying or reading this book, please understand that the 
title is probably misleading. Perhaps it should be called ISSUES 
FACING EDUCATION IN THE '70'S. The book aims to encourage 
informed and disciplined thought among college and university pro- 
fessors about the central tasks of learning. It doesnot. Not really. 
Learning theory and educational philosophy are never discussed in a 
modalistic way. However, some existential questions are struc- 
tured and some pragmatic answers are described. These two as- 
pects make the book worth studying. 


Porter J. Crow 
McMurry College 














